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HAT  will  be  the  result  of  e.stablishinpr  and  stockinc  Kame  refuges  in  Louisiana? 
What  will  this  mean   for  future  hunting  when   no  one  is  permitted  to  hunt  on 
Ihi'se  preserves? 

These  are  two  of  the  questions  most  often  asi<ed  by  sportsmen  throughout  the 
state  when  apprised  of  the  establishment  of  a  new  refuge.  Today  there  are  six 
game  preserves  in  Louisiana,  of  not  less  than  8,000  acres  each,  and  there  are  several 
more  in  prospect.  These  six  are  located  in  the  West  Bay  area:  near  Oakdale;  in  the 
Red  Dirt  area  of  the  Kisatchie  forest  near  Natchitoches;  in  Caldwell;  in  Catahoula 
near  Alexandria;  in  Evangeline  near  Woodworth,  and  Living.ston  parishes,  and  each 
of  the  six  refuges  is  being  stocked  with  deer,  wild  turkey  and  quail.  There  is  al.so 
a  possibility  that  squirrels  will  be  .stocked,  too,  if  enough  can  be  procured. 

To  establish  a  game  preserve,  however,  means  more  than  merely  designating 
such  an  area  as  a  refuge.  Owners  of  the  land  must  grant  the  Department  of  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  a  five-year  lease,  with  the  option  of  a  five-year  renewal,  after  the  area 
has  been  carefully  studied  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  is  a  suitable  habitat  for  the 
various  kinds  of  game.  Predator  control  units  spend  considerable  time  in  trapping 
bobcats,  wolves,  wild  dogs  and  any  other  predatory  animal  that  would  threaten  the 
safety  of  game  after  it  had  been  liberated  in  the  preserve.  In  some  areas  mast  bear- 
ing trees  or  seedlings  have  been  planted,  and  different  kinds  of  seed  bearing  shrubs 
set  out,  such  as  lespedeza,  multiflora  rose,  etc. 

Then  the  entire  area  must  be  posted  with  plainly  visible  signs  at  stated  intervals 
throughout  the  refuge  to  warn  against  trespassers  and  game  law  violators.  In 
addition  each  refuge  must  be  constantly  patroled  by  wardens  and  game  management 
men  to  guard  the  new  installed  game  against  all  sorts  of  hazards. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  establishing  a  new  game  preserve  is  not  merely  an 
over-night  job,  and  it  is  an  expensive  operation,  hence  the  question  arises,  is  it 
worth  all  this  time  and  t-rouble  and  cost? 

If  there  is  to  be  game  for  the  future  generations  to  hunt,  it  IS  worth  it.  And 
if  these  game  refuges  are  not  maintained,  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  highly  probable 
that  hunters  a  decade  from  now  will  have  no  game  to  make  their  days  afield  a  pleasure. 
Naturally,  then,  the  question  arises  as  to  how  a  game  preserve  that  bars  hunters  can 
assure  game  for  future  hunters. 

Protected  game  with  good  habitat  and  a  predator-free  existence  will  multiply 
rapidly,  and  as  it  multiplies  it  spreads.  Nature  works  it  that  way.  Game  will  not 
remain  in  an  area  where  it  is  over-crowded.  The  natural  result  is  that  the  game 
overflows  into  surrounding  areas  where  hunting  IS  permitted,  and,  if  the  refuges,  in 
time,  become  overstocked,  controlled  hunting  may  be  allowed  for  a  stipulated  number 
of  days.  Perhaps  that  will  be  in  five  years  on  some  refuges,  perhaps  it  will  be  ten, 
depending  entirely  on   the  game   population  increase. 

With  game  refuges,  stragetically  located  throughout  the  state,  sending  their 
overflow  into  surrounding  territory  all  Louisiana  may  be  assured  of  at  least  some 
hunting  in  future  years,  but  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  these  presers'es 
is  the  only  assurance  that  this  will  be  so. 


DO  YOU  LIKE  PICTURES? 

So  do  we!  Hunting  pictures  .  .  .  fishing  pictures  .  .  .  pictures 
of  the  game  you  bagged  .  .  .  pictures  of  your  dogs  .  .  .  pictures  of 
yourself  or  your  friends  on  a  hunt  or  fishing  trip  ...  in  fact  any 
kind  of  good  picture  that  has  a  bearing  on  field  or  stream  sports. 

Mail  them  to  EDITOR.  LOUISIANA  CONSERVATIONIST, 
126  Civil  Courts  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  and  we'll  return  'em  to  you  as 
soon   as   w^e've   been   able   to  use  them. 
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WILL  THERE  BE  GOOD  HUNTING? 


1  HE  plane  zoomed  low  over  the  prairie 
marsh,  within  100  feet  of  the  lush  grass 
beds  which  were  threaded  and  dotted  by 
small,  twinkling  waterways  and  bright 
pool?.  The  insignia  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  painted  on  its  bojy — a 
wild  gooso  in  flight — was  especially  signifi- 
cant because  the  craft  indeed  flew  now  like 
an  old  honker  coasting  in  to  scan  a  tempt- 
ing spot  before  coming  to  rest. 

"Here  we  go!"  sang  out  the  pilot  as  he 
crossed  above  his  landmark.  The  two  men 
behind  him,  tally  sheets  ready  on  clip 
boards,  tensed  a  trifle  as  they  closely  eyed 
the   tci'i-ain,   each   on   his   own   side. 

A  trio  of  blue-winged  tea!  took  wing 
a.s  the  ship  purred  over  their  loafing  place. 
A  hen  mallard  jumped,  circled  shortly  and 
sat  wings  to  alight  again  near  the  spot 
from  which  she  had  been  disturbed.  A  pair 
of  pintails  rose  from  rushes  to  the  left 
and   streaked   beneath   the   plane. 

"Got  the  pins,"  said  the  observer  on 
that  side,  checking  them  on  his  i-ecord. 

"Right!"  responded  his  companion, 
straightening  a  bit  to  make  a  close  count 


By  Harold  Titus 

(Reprhitcd    from    NATION'S    BUSINESS. 
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of  a  bunch  of  drake  ruddy  ducks  taking 
otf  100  yards  away,  their  brilliant  bills 
and  rich  chestnut  breasts  identifying  them 
nicely. 

The  summer  inventory  of  the  continent's 
watei'fowl  population  was  on.  Over  other 
marshes  of  the  Canadian  provinces — the 
richest  duck  breeding  grounds  on  earth — 
other  planes  flew,  manned  by  representa- 
tives of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice and  of  the  pi'ovincial  game  depart- 
ments. Along  the  Arctic  coast  another  ship 
covered  the  vast,  dreary  areas  where  such 
species  as  scaup  prefer  to  rear  their 
broods.  South  of  the  border  still  more 
craft  wore  in  the  air  on  similar  errands 
and  all  over  the  nesting  area  men  on  foot, 
in  cars,  in  canoes  checked  the  birds  in 
sloughs,    potholes,    lakes    and    i-ivers.     On 


the  information  they  turned  up  was  based 
the  regulations  by  which  2,500,000  wild- 
fowl hunters  in  North  America  will  be 
governed  in  their  pursuit  of  game  this 
autumn  and  winter. 

To  the  uninitiate  this  matter  of  reckon- 
ing supplies  of  ducks,  pheasants,  deer  and 
other  wild  species  may  seem  interesting 
but  not  too  important.  To  men  responsible 
for  game  management,  however,  it  is  a 
vital  undertaking  because  hunting  license 
sales  have  doubled  in  the  decade.  More 
than  13,000,000  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  will  make  such  pur- 
chases this  year.  For  the  right  to  take 
guns  afield  they  will  pay  more  than  $30.- 
000,000.  The  other  money  they  will  spend 
in  harvesting  game  crops  will  total  many 
times  more. 

A  careful  study  made  in  Ohio  three 
years  ago  indicated  that  hunters  in  that 
-state  laid  out  more  than  $60,000,000  to 
exercise  their  license  privileges.  In  Ver- 
mont, it  cost  a  resident  on  the  average 
(Continued  on   Page  20) 


GAME  HOGS  MEET  THEIR  WATERLOO 


ILVER  since  Biblical  days  man  has  been 
told  that  "the  wind  bloweth  whither  it 
listeth." 

Quite  a  lot  of  it  recently  listed  to  blow 
across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  inland  in 
the  Galveston  -  Freeport  sector  of  Texas. 
Because  of  that  fact,  hundreds  of  small 
wild  creatures  in  the  swamps  along  the 
fringes  of  New  Orleans  died  during  the 
first   10  days  of  October. 

But  because  the  State  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  numbers  among  its 
rangers  and  wardens  certain  men  whose 
zeal  transcends  any  thought  of  pay,  ignores 
the  need  for  sleep  or  food  in  other  than 
broken  doses,  and  makes  light  of  personal 
hardship,  many  more  thousands  of  these 
creatures  still   live. 

Like  a  tropical  hurricane,  a  gulf  storm 
heralds  its  advance  by  a  rapidly  falling 
barometer  and  a  rapidly  rising  tide  along 
its  forward  edge.  The  storm  which  moved 
toward   Galveston  pushed  a  great  mass  of 
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water  ahead  of  it.  Enough  of  that  mass 
reached  the  coastal  area  of  Louisiana  to 
send  water  levels  in  Lakes  Borgne,  Pont- 
chartrain  and  Maurepas  to  near-record 
heights. 

The  swamp  foi-ests  which  rim  those  great 
bodies  of  water  literally  teem  with  game: 
deer,  'posuni,  raccoon,  wild  boar,  mink, 
squirrel  and  rabbits.  Inch  by  remorseless 
inch,  hurricane-pushed  tidal  waters  rose 
over  their  homeland.  Inevitably,  they  had 
to  retreat  to  higher  ground.  For  many, 
that   meant   death. 

Much  of  the  basic  food  supply  on  which 
their  day-to-day  existence  depends  was  put 
beyond  their  reach.  But  deadlier  still  was 
the  menace  of  modern  motor  traffic.  One 


of  the  few  "elevations"  the  displaced  crea- 
tures could  reach  in  their  retreat  from  the 
implacable  tide  is  Highway  51  which 
crowns  an  embankment  running  north  and 
south  on  the  narrow  neck  of  land  dividing 
Lakes   Maurepas   and   Pontchartrain. 

Fleeing  the  one  menace  with  which  in- 
stinct made  them  familiar,  they  fell  victim 
to  another  which  was  no  part  of  their 
racial  memories — the  motor  vehicles  which 
go  thundering  along  any  arterial  highway. 

Ranger  Jack  W.  Bates  of  Tangipahoa 
Parish,  and  Paul  Voitier,  chief  of  the  Wild- 
life Department's  enforcement  division,  re- 
ported to  Commissioner  Ernest  Clements 
that  approximately  1200  raccoons  and  200 
mink  were  run  over  along  this  highway 
during  the  two  weeks  of  high  storm  tides. 

In  quest  of  food  and  shelter,  and  travel- 
ing by  night  as  is  their  habit,  the  animals 
found  what  seemed  to  be  a  secure  refuge 
on  the  highway  embankment.  But  blinded 
by   approaching   headlights,   they   crouched 


by  the  roadside  until,  panic-stricken  by  the 
juggernaut's  approach,  they  leaped  wildly 
into  the  very  path  of  destruction. 

The  motorists  must  be  held  blameless. 
They  are  not  woodsmen,  and  thus  are  not 
trained  to  recognize  the  twin  emerald 
stars,  low  to  the  ground,  which  gleam  from 
a  mink's  eyes,  the  topaze  shine  from  an 
opossum's,  the  reddish  glow  of  a  raccoon's, 
the  deeper  red  of  an  alligator's  or  the 
bluish  glint  of  a  deer's. 

The  resultant  destruction  of  wildlife  is 
not  a  matter  for  merely  humanitarian  or 
sentimental  regret.  As  one  of  the  rangers 
put  it: 

"Every  time  a  mink  is  run  over,  a  twelve 
dollar  bill  is  flushed  down  the  drainpipe." 

That  is  true.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
the  mink,  whose  fur  would  be  valuable  by 
November,  still  wears  his  shabby  summer 
pelt.  Even  if  salvaged  from  the  sooty 
crows,    which    flapped   to    Highway    51    for 


a  ghoulish  feasi  each  dawn  during  the 
dreadful  period  of  slaughter,  the  pelt  of 
a  run-over  mink  would  not  bring  more 
than  50  cents  in  the  black  market.  (It  is 
illegal  to  buy  or  sell  it  out  of  season,  of 
course.) 

Last  and  deadliest  of  the  perils  to  which 
displaced  wildlife  is  exposed  under  such 
conditions  is  the  game  hog.  Pinned  to  small 
areas  of  high  ground,  deer  are  at  the  mercy 
of  any  horn-hearted  game  law  violator 
who  might  choose  to  hunt  them  at  night 
with  a  "bull-eye" — a  headlight  worn  at 
the  front  of  the  hat,  like  a  miner's  lamp. 

Its  pitiless  beam  unerringly  picks  out  the 
reflection  of  a  deer's  eyes.  Blinded  by  this 
strange,  small,  nocturnal  sun,  the  deer 
stares  dazedly  into  its  glow,  while  the 
hunter  raises  his  gun  and  fires  at  an  im- 
mobile target.  It  is  about  as  sportsmanlike 
as  poling  cattle  in  an  abattoir,  but  it  is 
certain :  certain  death  for  the  deer  and 
certain  meat  for  the  game  hog. 


All  "bull-eye"  hunting  is  therefore  pro- 
hibited by  law.  So  is  the  shooting  of  deer 
out  of  season.  So  is  the  killing  of  does  or 
fawns  at  any  time.  But  the  swamp  area 
is  vast.  The  whole  Marine  Corps,  with  the 
82nd  Airborne  Division  thrown  in  for  good 
measure,  couldn't  possibly  patrol  all  of  the 
trackless  lowland  wilderness  surrounding 
the  New  Orleans  metropolitan  area. 

With  the  chances  of  detection  and  pun- 
ishment correspondingly  slim,  the  certainty 
of  securing  a  supply  of  venison  at  times 
of  high  water  proves  too  tempting  for  the 
genus  game  hog. 

But  during  the  flood  time  he  didn't 
slaughter  deer  in  the  Maurepas  and  Pont- 
chartrain  swamps.  So  far  as  is  known,  only 
five  deer  were  illegally  slain.  Three  of  the 
deer  were  confiscated  and  seven  of  the 
violators  were  arrested.  Five  of  them  were 
jailed  pending  parole,  and  all  of  them  face 
trial  on  a  number  of  counts. 

(Continued  on  Page  2i) 


One   of  the   exhibits   prepared   by    Eciouarcl    Mot- 
This  exhibit  was  built  for  display 


3an,   of  the  Wildlife    Museum,     a 
at   fairs   and   festivals   this  Fall, 


ision     of    the     Department     of    Wild     Life     and     Fisheries. 
is  one  of  several  shown  throughout  the  state. 


FROG  LEGS  AND  "FROG  FARMING" 


r  EW  biological  inquiries  received  by  the 
Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
match  in  number  the  question,  "How  can  I 
start  frog  farming  and  how  much  money 
can  I  make?"  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
discussion  to  give  a  compact  answer  to  that 
question  and  thereunto  to  add  some  state- 
ment of  the  facts  now  known  about  the 
delectable  bullfrog.  These  observations 
are  based  upon  the  writer's  personal  ex- 
perience with  bullfrogs  over  a  period  of 
twenty-six  years  covering  areas  of  its 
range  from  northern  Nova  Scotia  to  the 
coast  of  Texas  and  the  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  this  useful  and  pomp- 
ous amphibian  in  the  State  of  Louisiana 
for  the  last  eighteen  years. 

Frog  legs  are  definitely  a  luxury  food, 
as  anyone  who  orders  them  in  the  Waldorf 
.\storia.  Palmer  House  or  the  Blackstone 
will  quickly  discover.  They  are  a  gourmet's 
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delicacy  that  is,  when  properly  prepared, 
unique.  It  is  estimated  that  the  annual 
commercial  catch  of  frogs  in  the  United 
States  is  more  than  three  million  pounds 
with  a  value  of  approximately  one  million 
dollars.  Six  species  of  frogs  in  the  eastern 
United  States  and  three  in  the  western 
United  States  are  used  for  food,  but  pre- 
eminent among  all  is  the  bullfrog,  Rana 
catesbema,  that  ranges  from  Canada  to 
Mexico  east  of  the  Rockies,  and  pre- 
eminent among  all  states  in  frog  produc- 
tion is  Louisiana.  A  second  species  of  bull- 
frog,  the   southern    bullfrog,    Rana    grylio, 


ranges  from  Louisiana  to  Florida  and  south 
Georgia,  but  is  less  important  because  it 
is  smaller. 

The  distinction  between  these  two  chiefly 
concerns  the  appearance  of  the  under  sur- 
face which  in  the  bullfrog  is  yellowisih- 
white  and  in  the  southern  bullfrog  shows  a 
])attern  of  black,  brown  and  yellow,  form- 
ing an  often  brilliant  network.  The  much 
smaller  and  relatively  unimportant  north- 
ern grass  frogs,  sometimes  used  for  food, 
are  here  omitted  from  discussion. 

Bullfrogs  are  interesting  animals,  under- 
going a  metamorphosis  as  striking  as  that 
of  butterflies.  They  pass  through  three 
stages:  egg,  tadpole  and  frog,  as  every 
youngster  interested  in  natural  history 
knows. 

The  following  discussion  will  concern 
the  bullfrog  since  it  is  the  basis  of  the 
entire  industry. 

The  sex  of  bullfrogs  can  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished in  two  ways;  first,  the  diameter 
of  the  eardrum  (tympanum)  of  the  male 
is  twice  as  great  as  the  distance  between 
the  nostrils,  while  in  the  female  it  is  only 
slightly  greater;  second,  the  thumb  of  the 
male  bullfrog  is  much  thickened,  while  that 
of  the  female  is  slender.  Bullfrogs  have 
gained  their  name  from  their  peculiar  vocal 
powers,  an  extraordinarily  loud  bellow  that 
gained  for  them  from  the  Huron  Indians 
of  the  north  the  name  of  "Ouarouaron," 
the  Louisiana-French  name  for  the  bull- 
frog. Lafcadio  Hearn  once  described  this 
as  a  peifect  example  of  onomatopoeia  (the 
word  imitating  the  natural  sound).  The 
cry  has  been  described  as  being  best  imi- 
tated by  roaring  the  word  "rum"  down 
into  an  empty  barrel  as  deeply  and  loudly 
as  possible.  The  frog  repeats  the  sound 
four  or  five  times  at  intervals  of  about  a 
second  and  then  remains  quiet  for  several 
minutes.  The  booming  of  a  pond  full  of 
male  bullfrogs  has  been  reported  as  audi- 
ble for  more  than  five  miles.  The  bullfrog 
has  another  remarkable  sound,  described 
as  a  "yelping  snurp,"  uttered  when  it 
(lives  when  frightened,  and  a  further  agon- 
ized scream  emitted  from  its  wide  open 
mouth  when  the  frog  is  captured  and  in 
pain. 

The  mating  female  lays  a  remarkable 
egg  cluster  that  spreads  out  on  the  surface 
to  cover  two  to  five  feet  and  contains  ten 
to  twenty  thousand  eggs,  each  egg  being 
black  in  one-half  of  the  sphere,  cream 
colored  in  the  other,  and  surrounded  by  a 
clear,  jelly-like  envelope  as  much  as  almost 
one-half  inch  in  diameter. 

Accurate  figures  regarding  present  frog 
production  in  Louisiana,  for  various  rea- 
sons, are  not  presently  available.  Some 
years    ago    the    Louisiana    production    was 


given  as  715,514  pounds  with  a  value  of 
$107,331. 

Bullfrogs  have  many  natural  enemies 
from  egg  to  adult  since  they  are  eaten 
in  various  stages  by  many  species  of  birds, 
snakes  and  by  bullfrogs  and  other  frogs 
as  well. 

Bullfrogs  have  been  known  to  attain  a 
considerable  age,  one  in  the  London  Zoo- 
logical Garden  having  lived  fifteen  years 
and  eight  months,  while  another  in  New 
York  must  certainly  have  been  at  least 
twelve  years  old. 

During  the  course  of  their  development, 
bullfrogs  have  peculiar  changes  in  food, 
the  tadpole  stage  being  strictly  vegetarian, 
whereas  the  transformed  frogs  eat  only 
animal  food — insects,  crayfish  and  such 
extraordinarily  diverse  vertebrates  as  fish, 
frogs,  salamanders,  young  turtles,  snakes, 
moles,  mice  and  birds.  Sometimes  their 
prey  may  weigh  a  third  as  much  as  them- 
selves, one  bullfrog,  for  example,  contain- 
ing a  7-inch  bullhead  catfish. 

The  Louisiana  regulations  for  bullfrog 
conservation  include  a  closed  season  during 
their  breeding  time  and  an  ordinance  that 
prohibits  the  use  of  any  instrument  in 
capturing  frogs  that  will  pierce  the  frog's 
skin.  This  prevents  the  loss  of  injured 
animals. 

The  question  now  concerns  bullfrog 
farming. 

Bullforgs,  like  other  frogs  and  quite  un- 
like many  important  species  of  fish,  are 
not  sociable  creatures.  When  confined  in 
numbers  in  concentrated  areas,  they  have, 
in  the  observation  of  the  writer,  com- 
pletely failed  to  multiply  in  any  satisfac- 
tory productive  manner.  Furthermore, 
under  such  artificial  conditions  of  propa- 
gation, the  great  number  of  parasites  and 


The   Leopard  frog,  abundant   in    Louisiana,  but  which   is  a  favorite  dish  only  of 

his    distant    cousin,    the    Louisiana    bull-frog,    not    being     deemed    palatable    by 

epicures    in    the    Southland. 


other   diseased    conditions    to    which    frogs 
are  subject  increase  beyond  control. 

It  is  significant  that  certain  nationally 
advertised  schemes  for  raising  bullfrogs 
primarily  involve  the  sale  at  excessive 
prices  of  so-called  special  "breeding  stock" 
which  the  writer  after  personal  investiga- 
tion has  never  found  to  be  any  other  than 
ordinary  native  bullfrogs.  These  reputedly 
special   strains   to  the   personal  knowledge 


The  giant  Louisiana  bull-frog,  king  of  the  edible  species. 


of  the  writer  were  not  even  bred  by  the 
people  offering  them  for  sale  but  were 
simply  captured  wild  native  bullfrogs  sold 
at  exorbitant  prices. 

It  is  also  significant  that  certain  of  these 
most  widely  advertised  schemes  for  raising 
bullfrogs  have  been  subjected  to  the 
severest  scrutiny  of  the  United  States 
Postoffice  Department  with,  as  a  result 
of  such  investigations,  the  indictment  of 
certain  of  these  companies  under  Federal 
law  for  using  the  mails  to  defraud.  All  the 
bullfrogs  that  have  been  marketed  have 
to  my  knowledge  been  captured  as  native 
animals  in  the  wild  state. 

Extensive  inquiries  by  the  writer  have 
failed  to  reveal  any  considerable  market  in 
canned  frog  legs. 

The  market  for  frog  legs  is  decidedly  a 
luxury  market  but  they  are  usually  simply 
processed  by  freezing.  The  supply  appar- 
ently simply  cannot  meet  the  needs  of  the 
market  and  on  occasion  frog  legs  have 
been  imported  into  the  United  States  from 
Cuba. 

A  sharp  distinction  must  be  made  be- 
tween, first,  the  attempts  to  rear  bullfrogs 
artificially,  and,  second,  the  stocking  of 
areas  suitable  for  natural  bullfrog  growth. 
The  second  procedure  may  well  result  in 
a  good  crop  of  bullfrogs  under  natural 
conditions. 

It  is  particularly  necessary  to  set  forth 

these  facts  because  as  is  well  known   the 

artificial  propagation  of  many  useful  forms 

of  wildlife  has  been  eminently  successful, 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 


THE  AMERICAN  WOODCOCK 


By  Rod  Amundson 
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If  the  imposing  list  of  common  names 
assiprnod  to  Philohela  minor  were  an  indica- 
tion of  knowledge  concerning  the  species, 
the  American  woodcock  would  be  one  of  the 
best-known  of  game  birds.  Despite  at  least 
thirty  locally  accepted  appelations,  the 
woodcock  is  one  of  the  least  known  and 
understood  game  birds  in  America.  With 
a  rather  small  segment  of  American  sports- 
men,  it  is  one   of  the  most  popular. 

Among  the  common  names  given  to  the 
woodcock  are:  Bar-Capped  Snipe,  Big-Eyes, 
Big-Eyed  John,  Big-Headed  Snipe,  Bog- 
sucker,  Hill  Partridge,  Timberdoodle, 
Swamp  Partridge,  Woodhen,  Wall-Eyed 
Snipe,  Wood  Snipe,  Bog  Snipe  and  Blind 
Snipe.  The  regularity  with  which  the  word 
"snipe"  is  used  in  the  common  names  of 
the  woodcock  attests  to  its  resemblance 
and  relationship  to  the  group  of  shovebird.'; 
generally  called  snipes.  Translated  into 
English  vernacular,  the  scientific  name 
Philohela  minor  means  "little  swamp- 
lover."  Nevertheless,  its  liking  for  upland 
woodlands  and  sunny  hillsides  has  caused 
the  woodcock  to  be  considered  an  upland 
game  bird,  in  the  same  loose  classification  as 
quail,  grouse,  and  wild  turkeys. 

It  was  not  until  late  in  the  eighteenth 
century  that  woodcocks  were  recognized  by 
law  as  game  birds,  and  this  recognition  was 
nothing  more  significant  than  an  oi'dinance 
which  made  the  shooting  of  woodcock  within 
the  city  of  New  York  illegal.  Like  so  many 
other  game  species,  the  woodcock  was 
abundant  throughout  its  range  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  suffered  the  abuses  of 
other  game  species.  Daily  kills  of  fifty  to 
sixty  birds  were  not  uncommon  during  the 
early  eighteen-hundreds,  and  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  significant  kills  dur- 
ing the  migration  periods,  summer  shooting 
was  a  common  practice.  Woodcocks  com- 
manded a  market  price  of  a  dollar  each, 
and  dollar-hungry  market  hunters  gave 
little  if  any  thought  to  the  future  of  the 
species — unless  it  was  to  worry  about  the 
exhaustion  of  a  valuable  source  of  income. 
Nothing  like  intelligent  legal  protection 
benefitted  the  woodcock  until  the  passage  of 
the  Federal  Migratory  Bird  Act  in  1916.  At 
present  woodcocks  appear  to  be  increasing 
throughout  most  of  their  range.  Because 
the  woodcock  is  a  migraton,'  bird,  it  is 
subject  to  regulation  by  federal  law. 

The  woodcock   is   seldom   seen   or   recog- 


nized by  other  than  sportsmen  or  natural- 
ists, despite  the  fact  that  it  averages  several 
ounces  heavier  than  the  bobwhite  quail,  and 
the  wingspread  is  correspondingly  wider. 
Although  the  male  bird  is  generally  darker 
in  color  than  the  female,  positive  sex 
identification  is  possible  only  by  internal 
examination. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  bird  is  a  com- 
pact brown,  black,  and  cinnamon  ball  with 
a  big  head,  a  long  beak  and  scarcely  any 
tail.  The  eyes  are  long  and  prominent,  set 
high  toward  the  crown  of  the  head,  just 
back  of  a  forehead  which  slants  out  to  the 
long  bill.  The  tail  is  stubby,  and  hardly 
distinguishable  from  the  meeting  of  the 
wings  and  tail  coverts.  The  brown,  black, 
and  cinnamon-buff  markings  of  the  feathers 
blend  the  bird  so  closely  to  its  favorite 
habitat  among  fallen  and  decaying  leaves, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  see  a  wood- 
cock resting  or  nesting  on  the  ground  until 
it  is  startled  to  flight. 


Biologists  studying  the  woodcock  in 
Maine  found  that  in  general  females  out- 
weighted  the  males  by  several  ounces,  but 
that  weight  alone  was  far  from  an  accurate 
means  of  differentiation  between  sexes. 
Being  larger  than  males,  females  have 
longer  bills,  but  here  again  variation  among 
individuals  makes  rules  of  thumb  little 
more  than  guesswork. 

Because  of  his  shy,  secretative  habits,  the 
woodcock  is  one  of  the  least  understood  of 
.American  birds.  He  is  a  creature  of  wood- 
land shadows  in  the  daj-time,  and  is  active 
only  during  the  hours  of  dawn  and  dusk. 
During  the  day  he  rests  on  the  ground  in 
woodland  thickets,  almost  completely  in- 
distinguishable from  the  carpet  of  dead 
leaves  on  which  he  rests.  In  the  early  morn- 
ing and  late  evening  hours  he  goes  forth 
to  feed,  and  only  the  cautious  observer  can 
ever  watch  him  make  his  way  over  the 
ground   in   search  of  food. 

The  woodcock  is   not  a  gregarious   bird 
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in  the  sense  that  quail  or  Canada  geese  are, 
but  he  gets  along  very  well  with  others  of 
his  kind  and  with  other  species.  Many 
believe  him  to  be  quite  tame,  but  such  is 
hardly  the  case.  Once  flushed  he  will  fly 
wildly  to  escape,  and  continued  interfer- 
ence with  his  daily  routine  will  cause  him 
to  abandon  his  home  area  for  more  congen- 
ial quarters.  The  mistaken  reputation  for 
tamoness  undoubtedly  conies  from  his  blind 
faith  in  his  protective  coloration.  Fre- 
quently he  will  "freeze"  to  a  given  spot  in 
belief  that  he  is  unobserved,  and  fail  to 
fly  until  an  enemy  is  dangerously  near. 

The  range  of  the  woodcock  extends  in 
general  from  Washington,  and  Canadian 
provinces  to  the  north  of  that  state,  to 
California,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  eastward 
across  north  Saskatchewan  to  New  Bruns- 
wick, Maine,  and  down  the  Atlantic  Sea- 
board states.  Winter  range  extends  as  far 
south  as  Bermuda  and  Jamaica.  The  most 
important  breeding  areas  are  New  Bruns- 
wick, Ontario,  Maine,  and  Pennsylvania, 
although  it  is  possible  that  woodcocks  nest 
in  every  state  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Its 
northward  movement  in  general  follows  the 
disappearance  of  frozen  ground,  and  its 
southern  flight  usually  precedes  fall  frosts. 

Since  the  woodcock  is  a  night  migrant, 
little  is  kno'svn  of  the  migratory  flight 
habits.  In  its  wintering  or  breeding  habitat, 
the  flight  of  the  woodcock  has  caused  much 
argument  among  sportsmen.  Some  contend 
that  the  bird  flushes  vertically  into  the  air 
until  it  rises  above  the  treetops,  then  levels 
off  to  put  as  much  distance  as  possible  as 
quickly  as  possible  between  it  and  danger. 
Others  know,  however,  that  in  open  wood- 
land or  where  there  is  scanty  forest  growth, 
the  woodcock  will  take  ofl"  like  a  plane  from 
a  landing  strip   and   dart  among  scattered 


trees.  Still  others  have  seen  a  woodcock 
dash  through  heavy  timber  growth  without 
rising  more  than  a  few  feet  from  the 
ground,  making  a  difficult  and  sporting 
target.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  flight  of 
the  woodcock  is  swift,  varied,  and  eff'ective 
in  eluding  a  pattern  of  bird  shot. 

Although  woodcocks  are  year-around  resi- 
dents of  Louisiana,  their  numbers  are  aug- 
mented during  the  fall  and  winter  months 
when  northern  birds  come  down  to  spend 
the  winter. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  food  habits  of  the 
woodcock  which  in  any  way  puts  him  in 
competition  with  mankind.  He  is  entirely  a 
ground  feeder  and  almost  all  of  his  food 
is  taken  from  within  the  soil.  The  long, 
highly  sensitive  beak  of  the  woodcock  is  an 
ideal  probe  with  which  he  may  obtain 
several  hundreds  of  earthworms  each  day 
in  addition  to  beetles,  larvae,  and  other 
ci'eatures  which  live  in  the  woodland  soil. 
Both  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the 
beak  are  movable  and  can  be  moved  inde- 
pendently of  each  other.  This  undoubtedly 
facilitates  the  probing  for  unseen  food. 
Holes  left  in  soft  mud  where  woodcocks 
have  fed  on  sub-surface  animal  life  have 
undoubtedly  given  rise  to  the  common  name 
"Bogsucker."  Most  of  the  feeding  is  done 
in  wooded  lowlands,  along  the  muddy  banks 
of  creeks,  or  at  the  wooded  edges  of 
marshes,  where  rich  soil  provides  plenty 
of   worms. 

Most  recent  studies  of  woodcock  food 
habits  indicate  that  earthworms  comprise 
from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  diet,  with 
small  percentages  of  beetles  and  flies,  and 
a  few  seeds  probably  taken  unintentionally. 
Since  direct  observations  of  woodcock 
feeding  habits  are  almost  impossible,  due 
to   the   noctural   habits   of   the   birds,   food 


habits  studies  have  been  conducted  almost 
entirely  by  stomach  content  analysis. 

The  need  for  soft,  unfrozen  soil  in  which 
to  feed  may  have  drastic  effects  on  wood- 
cock populations.  Usually  the  birds  migrate 
southward  before  the  ground  freezes,  and 
do  not  return  to  their  northern  nesting 
grounds  until  the  danger  of  frost  is  past. 
But  woodcocks  are  not  infallible  weather 
forecasters,  and  late  spring  snowstorms  and 
frosts  as  well  as  early  fall  cold  has  many 
times  caused  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
woodcocks  to  die  of  starvation. 

Long  periods  of  drouth  have  had  harmful 
effects  on  woodcock  populations.  The  soil 
becomes  so  hard  that  the  birds  cannot  pene- 
trate it  with  their  beaks,  and  if  they  could 
do  so,  soil  organisms  move  beyond  reach 
into  the  sub-soil.  Many  birds  find  emergency 
rations  by  probing  into  rotted  logs  for  bark 
beetles,  wood  borers,   and  other  larvae. 

The  facility  with  which  woodcocks  locate 
food  underground  has  led  many  observers 
to  believe  that  sensitive  beaks  and  keen 
hearing  enable  them  to  detect  the  move- 
ment of  soil  organisms  and  find  them  un- 
erringly. 

The  vocal  accomplishments  of  the  wood- 
cock might  have  been  discussed  under  "gen- 
eral characteristics,"  but  they  are  so  closely 
related  to  the  breeding  season  that  it  might 
be  more  interesting  to  consider  them  with 
the  other  mating  phenomena.  Although  the 
woodcock  may  make  vocal  sounds  through- 
out the  year,  he  is  most  articulate  during 
the  nesting  season.  There  are  many  ob- 
servers who  contend  that  the  twittering 
whistle  made  by  flushing  birds  is  a  vocal 
sound  rather  than  the  result  of  air  being 
forced  through  the  primary  feathers.  Others 
contend  that  the  sound  is  mechanical,  but 
no  one  seems  to  have  successfully  proved 
his  point. 

Male  birds  select  the  nesting  site,  and 
banded  birds  are  known  to  return  to  the 
same  place  year  after  year.  Nesting  sites 
are  selected  with  an  eye  to  feeding  cover, 
protection  cover,  and  cleared  areas  which 
are  used  as  singing  grounds.  Apparently 
the  cocks  are  jealous  of  their  domain,  for 
it  is  rare  that  nesting  sites  will  be  found 
nearer  than  100  yards  apart. 

Once  he  has  selected  a  location,  the  cock 
begins  a  period  of  singing  and  showing 
off"  to  attract  a  mate.  He  struts  about  on  the 
cleared  area,  making  soft  whimpering 
sounds,  punctuated  every  few  seconds  with 
a  nasal  "pcent."  This  routine  may  go  on  for 
several  minutes  until  the  bird  suddenly 
takes  off  in  a  vertical  spiral  ascent  into 
the  air  accompanied  by  the  usual  twitter- 
ing sound  of  a  flushed  bird.  As  the  spirals 
of  the  flight  increase  the  biixi  emits  a 
series  of  clear,  high-pitched  ci;!ls.  When  a 
height  of  from  100  to  300  feet  is  reached. 
he  then  goes  into  a  sudden  twisting,  turning 
dive  as  his  song  changes  to  a  series  of 
sharp  "chip"  notes.  Having  levtl°d  off  to 
a  landing,  the  cock  begins  the  entire  process 
anew. 

(Continiird  on  Page  25) 
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LOUISIANA  HUNTING 
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OVEMBER  is  the  climax  of  the  year 
to  Louisiana  hunters.  Anglers  may  favor 
some  of  the  earlier  or  later  periods.  But 
to  dyed-in-the-wool  members  of  the  gun- 
ning clan  the  rugged  weather  of  Novem- 
ber, bringing  with  it  the  hordes  of  water- 
fowl, the  opening  of  seasons  for  ducks, 
geese,  deer  and  some  of  the  other  import- 
ant species,  is  tops  for  all  the  year. 

The  waterfowl  hunting  seasons  open 
November  18,  with  conditions,  noted  well 
in  advance,  giving  promise  of  abundant 
game.  Food  conditions  in  the  Southern 
marshes  are  excellent.  No  great  storms 
have  come  to  scarify  the  marshes  or  dis- 
rupt the  food  supply.  Early  flights  have 
been  excellent  and  reports  from  the  nest- 
ing grounds  in  the  Northern  states  and 
the  Canadian  Provinces  have  indicated 
that,  while  the  start  of  the  autumnal  mi- 
gration was  long  delayed  on  account  of 
summer-like  weather,  winter  at  last  set  in 
in  real  earnest  about  November  1,  and  the 
main  flight,  perforce,  started  southward 
about  that  time. 

Keeping  well  in  mind  experiences  of 
former  years,  when  sudden  and  unexpected 
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drops  in  waterfowl  populations  occurred. 
Federal  authorities  cautiously  refrained 
from  increasing  bag  ?.nd  possession  limits 
on  ducks  and  geese  this  season,  though  ten 
days  were  added  to  the  hunting  season. 
Sportsmen  will  gain  from  this  cautious  pro- 
cedure. Better  to  use  restraint  in  daily 
kills  this  season  than  to  contribute  to 
another  great  "waterfowl  depression",  such 
as  has  occurred  several  times  before. 

Especially  notable  has  been  the  current 
season's  increased  population  of  wild  geese. 
Canada.-;,  usually  slow  in  their  movements 
southward,  have  come  in  to  Louisiana  in 
large  numbers,  throughout  October  and 
November.   Thousands  of  Blue   Geese  and 


Lesser  Snows  and  a  scattering  of  Ameri- 
can White-Fronted,  or  "speckle-bellies" 
had  arrived  by  the  beginning  of  November, 
with  more  arriving  daily.  Hatches  of 
nearly  all  varieties  of  geese  have  been 
exceptionally  good  during  the  past  two 
seasons.  The  proportion  of  young  birds 
to  those  of  mature  age  is  especially  notable 
in  migrating  flocks.  And  this  has  led  to 
changes  in  the  migrational  routine  of  the 
birds. 

In  former  years  the  Blue  Geese  were 
notable  in  making  their  southward  flights 
from  Hudson's  and  James'  Bays  to  the 
Louisiana  coast  in  a  single  non-stop  flight. 
During  the  past  year  or  two,  the  younger 
birds,  in  their  greater  numbers,  have  been 
unable  to  keep  up  with  the  older  and 
stronger  ones  and  so  have  forced  stop-offs 
by  the  flocks  in  sections  rarely  ever  visited 
before.  On  some  of  these  stop-olTs  the  birds 
located  rich  new  feeding  grounds — for 
instance  in  the  corn  fields  of  Iowa,  and  for 
several  seasons  Iowa  hunters  have  seen 
and  killed  thousands  of  the  blues  during 
their  southward  migration.  The  great  TVA 
lakes,    in    Tennessee,    also    have    been   se- 
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Left  to  right,  William   McFadden    Duffy,  Charles   Nutter  and   James   Nutter,  of  the   inter- 
national  House  in   New  Orleans,  with  a  bag  of  squirrels  taken  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
1949  squirrel   season,  on   Marydale   Farm,  near  St.   Francisville. 


lected  by  the  geese  as  a  stop-over  station 
where  formerly  they  were  never  known 
to  stop. 

The  migrations  of  the  ducks,  too,  have 
changed.  Food  supplies  have  brought  this 
about.  Rice  fields  and  flooded  oak  forests 
in  Arkansas  halt  the  mallards  that  used  to 
stream  into  the  Louisiana  marshes,  early 
each  fall,  and  hold  them  until  the  food 
supply  plays  out.  As  a  result,  mallard 
shooting  in  Louisiana  comes  late  in  the 
season  now.  Pintails,  however,  are  early 
birds  and  all-winter  visitors.  They  are  not 
so  partial  to  acorns  but  find  the  varied 
fare  of  the  rice  fields  and  marshes  very 
much  to  their  liking. 

But  Louisiana,  with  her  marshlands,  her 
swampy  sloughs  and  shallow  lagoons  is 
ready   to  welcome   a  great  winter  popula- 


tion of  visiting  waterfowl.  True,  her  marsh- 
lands are  not  as  they  were  in  years  gone 
by.  They  may  look  the  same,  but  they  taste 
different.  Canals  cut  to  allow  industrial 
development  have  in  many  cases  allowed 
salt  sea  water  to  penetrate  the  sweet  water 
areas  and  so  to  destroy  some  of  the  finest 
of  the  feeding  grounds.  This  condition 
may  be  remedied  in  time  to  again  reassem- 
ble in  their  favored  habitat  something  like 
the  immense  populations  of  waterfowl  that 
formerly  made  Louisiana  the  wintering 
ground  of  a  great  portion  of  the  ducks  and 
geese  of  the  Mississippi  Flyway. 

But  ducks  and  geese  are  not  all  that 
interest  the  sportsmen  of  Louisiana.  Deer 
hunting  is  the  sport  of  sports  to  hundreds 
of  groups  of  sportsmen  in  many  sections. 
Unfortunately,  at  present,  Louisiana's  deer 


population  is  concentrated  within  a  few 
sections,  with  the  parishes  of  East  and 
Southeast  Louisiana  and  the  marsh  areas 
along  the  coast  having  the  greatest 
numbers. 

A  concentrated  effort  is  being  made  at 
present  by  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  to  repopulate  other 
sections  with  deer.  Sportsmen's  groups, 
scattered  about  the  state  in  territory  hav- 
ing ideal  habitat  and  good  food  conditions, 
have  been  instrumental  in  acquiring  lands 
sufficient  for  game  reserves.  Commissioner 
Ernest  Clements  of  the  State  Department 
of  Wildlife,  has  the  re-establishment  of 
game  populations  as  one  of  his  principal 
objectives.  Deer  have  been  purchased  or 
trapped  in  over-populated  areas  and  re- 
leased within  these  reserves  and  given  full 
protection  until  their  numbers  have  so  in- 
creased as  to  provide  hunting. 

In  many  cases  all  hunting  has  been  pro- 
hibited where  deer  populations  have  been 
lowered  to  the  danger  point.  In  others 
seasons  have  been  shortened.  Deer  hunt- 
ing pressure  has  increased  and  while  the 
fine  animals  reproduce  rapidly,  they  must 
have  the  chance  to  do  so. 

Peculiarly,  deer  have  made  the  most 
remarkable  come-back  in  population  of  any 
large  game  animal  known.  It  is  said  that 
there  are  more  deer  in  America  today  than 
there  were  when  the  nation  was  first  set- 
tled. Deer,  therefore,  can  be  made  to  in- 
crease in  every  section  of  the  State  within 
a  comparatively  few  years  if  given  a  little 
help  at  the  present  time.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  the  deer  herd  of  Michigan  was  con- 
fined largely  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
state.  Today,  with  a  vastly  increased  and 
industrial  population  the  white-tails  are 
found  and  hunted  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  State  and  their  numbers  have  increased 
tenfold. 

From  reports  from  many  quarters  Loui- 
siana's quail  population  is  on  the  increase. 
More  birds  and  larger  covies  are  noted. 
The  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, under  provisions  of  the  Pittman- 
Robertson  act,  has  released  some  30,000 
quail  during  1949.  But  the  native  birds 
have  done  well,  too.  The  quail  season  opens 
December  1  with  a  daily  bag  limit  of  15; 
possession  limit  30;  a  liberal  limit,  too. 
Rabbit  hunters  have  excellent  hunting 
to  look  forward  to,  especially  as  wintry 
winds  cause  leaves  to  fall  and  low  vegeta- 
tion to  die.  Early  hunting  rarely  pays  off 
amid  the  heavy  growths  of  grass  and  low 
bushes.  Woodcock,  too,  should  furnish  ex- 
cellent sport  a  little  later,  their  season 
opening  December  23.  Woodcock  are  re- 
ported to  have  made  a  splendid  recovery 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  in  view 
of  their  tremendous  losses  during  the 
heavy  freeze  years  of  1939  and  1940. 

Louisiana's     squirrel     population     as     a 
whole,    seems   not   so    satisfactory.     Heavy 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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Royalty  and  state  dignitaries  at  the  Sugar  Cane  Festival  in  New  Iberia. 
In  the  top  picture,  left  to  right  are  Mrs.  F.  Edward  Hebert,  wife  of  the 
congressman.  Seated  to  the  right  of  Mrs.  Hebert  is  the  world-famed 
air  ace,  Eddie  Rickenbacker,  who  with  Mrs.  Hebert,  was  a  judge  to 
select  the  Sugar  Queen.  Next  is  Governor  Earl  K.  Long,  S.  Edwin 
Pearce,  of  Bunkie,  King  of  the  Sugar  Cane  Festival;  Mrs.  Earl  K.  Long, 
John  Carroll,  movie  actor;  and  at  the  extreme  right,  the  famed  Texas 
oil  millionaire,  Glenn  McCarthy,  owner  of  the  new  Shamrock  Hotel 
in    Houston,   and   also   one   of  the   judges   in   the   Queen    contest. 

In  the  center  picture.  Governor  Long  is  shown  shaking  hands  with 
Eddie  Rickenbacker,  while  the  Sugar  King,  S.  Edwin  Pearce  (center) 
looks  on. 

At  the  right  are  two  Sugar  Queens.  Joyce  Courrege,  queen  for  1948, 
yields   her  scepter  to   Miss    Fornet    (right)    of  St.   Martinsville,  who  was 
selected    queen    for    the    1949    Festival. 


IS 


Commissioner   Ernest  S.  Clements  of  the   Department 

of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  awarding  prizes  to  the  win- 
ners of  the  "Lure  of  the  Bait"  contest,  sponsored  last 
summer  by  the  DeRidder  Enterprise,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Francis  Carrier.  In  the  top  photo  on  left, 
Commissioner  Clements  awards  his  prize  to  Gus 
Green,  Jr.,  second  prize  winner.  At  the  bottom  left, 
Commissioner  Clements  presents  an  outboard  motor 
to  Norman  Terry,  who  was  second  man  in  the  three- 
man  tie  for  first  place.  At  the  bottom  right,  Commis- 
sioner awards  a  junior  division  winner  a  fine  rod 
and    reel. 
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BEAUREGARD  HOLDS 
HUGE  FISH  FRY 


A  crowd  variously  estimated  between 
one  thousand  and  fifteen  hundred  persons, 
attended  the  Beauregard  Wild  Life  Club 
annual  meeting  and  fish  fry  held  Septem- 
ber 30,  on  Anacoeo  creek,  and  to  witness 
the  presentation  of  prizes  awarded  by  the 
merchants  of  DeRidder  in  the  "Lure  of 
the  Bait"  fishing  contest  sponsored  by  the 
DeRidder  Enterprise  and  conducted  by 
Frances  Carrier,  member  of  the  Enter- 
prise staff. 

Mayor  Arsene  Stewart  was  master  of 
ceremonies  and  introduced  L.  B.  Griffin, 
president  of  the  Beauregard  Wild  Life 
Club,  who  spoke  briefly  of  the  organiza- 
tion's aims  to  promote  the  conservation  of 
fish  and  wildlife  in  this  parish,  which,  he 
stated  now  has,  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
club,  a  20  year  lease  on  40.000  acres  of 
land  secured  without  cost  from  Lutcher 
and  Moore  Lumber  Company,  for  a  game 
preserve,  and  is  now  being  stocked  by  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries,  with  deer,  turkey,  quail  and 
other  game.  Its  staff  will  include  a  tech- 
nician and  several  game  wardens  whose 
duty  it  will  be  to  see  that  the  game  is 
protected  and  provided  with  proper  feed 
and  coverage. 

The  next  speakers  introduced  by  Mayor 
Stewart  were  Senator  Gilbert  F.  Hennigan 
and  State  Representative  W.  L.  Futrell, 
each  of  whom  stressed  the  importance  of 
conserving  not  only  game,  but  timber,  and 
pledged  their  continuous  efforts  in  secur- 
ing state  appropriations  to  further  both 
movements.  Frances  A.  Carrier,  conductor 
of  the  Lure  of  the  Bait  contest  was  intro- 
duced and  commended  for  the  interest  he 
had  stimulated  in  conservation  by  his  Lure 
of  the  Bait  Contest.  He  thanked  the 
merchants  for  their  generosity  in  donating 
the  many  valuable  prizes  and  the  sports- 
men for  the  interest  they  showed  in  the 
contest.  He  pledged  his  efforts  in  conduct- 
ing a  "bigger  and  better"  contest  next 
year. 

Hon.  Ernest  Clements,  Commissioner  of 
the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries,  was  introduced  as  guest 
speaker.  He  held  the  va.st  gathering's  rapt 
attention  while  he  discussed  the  import- 
ance of  wildlife  conservation  to  this  and 
future  generations.  He  warned  that  unless 
the  strictest  conservation  measures  are 
practiced,  the  youth  of  the  future  will  be 
denied  the  pleasure  derived  from  hunting 
and  fishing.  Mr.  Clements,  who  is  an  en- 
(Continued  on  Page  SS) 


At  top — Speakers  of  the  Beauregard 
Wildlife  Club  at  their  Second  Annual 
Fish  Fry  at  the  Anacoeo  Club  recent- 
ly. Left  to  right  they  are:  State  Rep- 
resentative W.  L.  Futrell.  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  Commissioner  Ernest  S. 
Clements,  Francis  A.  Carrier,  editor 
of  the  Lure  of  the  Bait  column  in  the 
DeRidder  Enterprise,  who  conducted 
the  contest:  Arsene  Stewart,  Mayor 
of  DeRidder;  State  Senator  Gilbert  F. 
Hennigan,  and  L.  B.  Griffins.  Sr., 
President  of  the  Beauregard  Wildlife 
Club. 

Left -center — Commissioner     Clements 
awarding     a     big     group    of    prizes    to 
Bobby    Brewer,    aged    13.    who    topped 
ail    others    in    his   division    in    the    De 
Ridder    contest. 

Right-center  —  Commissioner  Clem- 
ents presenting  Richard  Cunningham 
with  the  DeRidder  Enterprise  trophy, 
designating  him  as  the  champion 
angler  of  Beauregard  parish,  although 
two  other  men  finished  with  Mr. 
Cunningh.Tm  in  a  three-way  tie  for 
first  pl.ice,  each  of  them  landing  a 
six-pound  12-ounce  bass,  with  the 
same  girth  and  the  same  length.  The 
other  two  were  Norman  Terry  and 
Norrii  Cagla. 


Commissioner  Clements  presenting  Mrs.  Lionel 
Green  with  a  17-jcwel  ladies'  wrist  watch  as  the 
first  prize  in  the  women's  division  of  the  Lure 
of  the  Bait  contest.  She  landed  a  bats  weighing 
five    pounds    and    4   ounces. 
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PARSONS  TWO  CHAMPIONS  IN  ONE 


T 


HEY'VE  done  it  again!  The  nation's 
outstanding  duck  callers,  assembling  in 
International  competition  at  the  Crowley 
Rice  Festival  on  October  27,  in  contrast 
to  a  brilliant  and  colorful  parade,  a 
"Queen"  contest,  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  happy,  milling  people,  state  digni- 
taries and  what  have  you  at  such  affairs, 
again  scored  high  honors  for  unique  per- 
formance  and   distinctive   ability. 

That  the  winner  of  the  duck  calling  con- 
test was  an  amazing  one,  goes  without 
saying.  Herb  Parsons,  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
and  billed  as  the  world's  finest  marksman, 
is  now  the  world's  champion  duck  caller, 
too.  Herb,  who  travels  the  nation  giving 
shooting  exhibitions  for   Winchester   .-Vrms 


By  Mel  Washburn 

company,  had  never  intimated  that  he 
was  a  duck  caller  as  well  as  a  marksman. 
Anyone  who  has  ever  seen  him  shoot,  how- 
ever, can  never  doubt  that  he  can  call  his 
shots  .  .  .  and  he  can  call  ducks  just  as 
well.  He  proved  that  when  he  qualified  in 
the  finals,  and  his  showmanship  as  well  as 
the  excellence  of  his  calling,  left  little 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  judges  that  he 
was  the  best,  when  the  finals  were  run  off. 
Parsons,  who  appeared  twice  on  the 
festival  program  with  exhibitions  of  marks- 
manship, was  chosen  by  a  board  of  judges 


which  included  Andy  Anderson,  Houston, 
Tex.,  press;  Wynn  Hawkins,  Lafayette 
sportsman;  Art  Mercier,  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System,  Chicago;  W.  H.  Tanner, 
Chicago;  Ries  Tuttle,  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune,  and  Arthur  Van  Pelt,  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune,  and  Jim  Mitchell, 
Managing  Editor  of  Outdoorsman  Maga- 
zine. 

The  judges,  who  had  selected  the  20  top 
contestants  during  trials  this  morning, 
were  under  the  main  platform  of  the  festi- 
val where  they  could  not  see  the  contest- 
ants as  the  final  calls  were  made. 

For  his  victory,  Parsons  received  a 
$1000  government  bond  and  the  title  as 
international  champion. 

Judging,  according  to  the  judges,  took 
into  consideration  the  variations  in  the 
type  of  call  used  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

More  than  100  participants  representing 
eight  states  were  in  the  opening  compe- 
tition. 

The  twenty  finalists  included  Joe  Wil- 
lingham,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  second  place 
winner;  Ben  R.  Garrison,  Baton  Rouge, 
third;  Otto  Abshire,  Gueydan,  fourth;  Otis 
.^bshire,  Kaplan,  fifth,  and  John  Bagnets, 
Lafayette,  sixth. 

Others  who  qualified  for  the  final  round 
were:  Jack  Duchon,  Lake  Arthur;  Guy 
Ward,  Lake  Charles;  John  S.  Broussard, 
Creole;  J.  C.  Hungerford,  Gueydan;  Dewey 
Wright,  Putman,  111.;  David  F.  Young. 
Pine  Bluff,  Ark.;  Homer  Taylor,  North 
Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Swede  McCormack,  Red 
Wilhelm  and  J.  E.  Gartner,  all  from  Stutt- 
gart, Ark.;  R.  J.  Lecompte,  Houston,  Tex.; 
Harry  Clifford,  Humphrey,  Ark.;  O.  V. 
Abshire,  Gueydan,  Dewey  Patin,  St.  Mar- 
tinville,  and  L.  Z.  Trichel,  Campti,  La. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Rice  Festival, 
the  judges,  all  of  them  "Outdoor  wTiters" 
of  note,  added  still  another  thrill  to  their 
Festival  week-end  by  a  trip  to  the  Pas  A' 
Loutre  wildlife  refuge,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  river,  for  a  close-up  of  w-ild 
geese  and  ducks,  that  have  already  begun 
concentrating  on  the  Federal  Refuge  there, 
and  for  a  fishing  trip  to  Red  Fish  Bay. 

Both  adventures  were  successes.  The 
geese  and  ducks  were  there  in  plenty  and 
arose  in  clouds  when  disturbed.  The  red 
fish  were  in  the  bay,  too,  with  the  result 
that  about  40  were  landed,  most  of  them 
on  light  tackle,  giving  the  sportsmen- 
authors  plenty  of  action,  and  a  new  stock 
of  material  for  their  columns. 


According  to  experiments  conducted  by 
a  Columbia  University  professor,  the  ten 
top-ranking  animals,  in  the  order  of  their 
respective  intelligence  are:  chimpanzee, 
orangutan,  gorilla,  monkey,  dog,  cat,  rac- 
coon, elephant,  pig  and  horse. 
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—  Photo  by  Gasquet. 
Champions,  outdoor  writers  and  sportsmen  with  proof  that  they  can  actually 
fish  as  well  as  write  about  it.  Left  to  right  are:  Herb  Parsons,  world's  champion 
marksman  for  the  Winchester  Arms  Company,  and  winner  of  the  International 
Duck  Calling  contest  at  the  recent  Rice  Festival  in  Crowley.  Gaston  Ducote, 
director  of  the  Tourist's  Bureau  of  the  state  department  of  Commerce  and 
Industry;  Jim  Mitchell,  Managing  editor  of  Outdoorsman  magazine,  and  outdoor 
writer  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News;  Dewey  Wright,  Illinois  Sportsman;  Mel 
Washburn,  director  of  education  and  publicity  for  the  Department  of  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries;  Arthur  Van  Pelt,  outdoor  columnist  for  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune,  and  radio  commentator  on  fishing  and  hunting;  and  Reis  Tuttle,  out- 
door editor  for  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Register  and  Tribune.  The  fish  represent  a 
few  morning  hours  of  sport  with  light  tackle  in   Red   Fish   Bay,  near  Pas  A'  Loutre. 


— Photo  by  Gasquet. 
Herb  Parsons,  (left)  world's  champion  marksman  for  Winchester  Arms  company, 
and  winner  of  the  International  Duck  Calling  contest,  recently,  at  Crowley,  With 
Bill  Tanner,  of  Chicago,  representative  of  Von  Lengorke  and  Antoine,  sporting 
goods  distributors,  Jim  Mitchell,  Managing  Editor  of  Outdoorsman,  and  Ellis 
Loga,  in  the  cockpit  of  the  "Mink",  superintendent  of  the  Pas  A'  Loutre  club,  .Tnd 
supervisor   of   the    Pas    A*    Loutre    wild    life    refuge. 


FUR   HARVEST 
BEGINS 


Armand  P.  Daspit 

iJircctor,    Fur    and    Uefuye    Division, 
Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
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'N  NOVEMBER  20th  the  annual  fur 
harve.st  in  Louisiana  begins  with  more  than 
12,000  trappers  g-irded  for  their  three- 
month  trek  through  the  marshes  and  along 
the  bayous,  and  before  the  trapping  season 
ends  on  February  1.5th,  it  is  safe  to  esti- 
mate that  more  than  four  million  and 
possibly  twice  that  many  pelts  will  have 
been  gathered. 

There  is  no  richer  fur  harvest  in  all 
America  than  Louisiana's  annual  crop 
which  ran  as  high  as  .§1.5,553,185.00  for 
the  1945-1946  season,  and  as  low  as  $4,- 
182,293.40  last  year.  Unfavorable  breeding 
seasons,  extremely  dry  weather,  and  an 
unusually  warm  winter  last  year  were  con- 
tributing factors  to  the  big  drop  in  the 
pelt  gather.  What  this  year's  crop  will  be 
is  problematical,  as  no  forecast  of  any 
accuracy  is  possible  until  the  season  opens. 

The  season  on  all  fur  bearing  animals 
with  the  exception  of  muskrat  and  nutria 
opens  on  November  20,  and  the  muskrat 
and  nutria  season  opens  on  December  1, 
and  runs  through  February  15.  But  it  is 
the  nutria  crop  that  will  be  watched  with 
the  most  interest  by  the  fur  buyers  as  well 
as  the  trappers. 

This  new  multi-million  dollar  crop  has 
come  to  Louisiana  quite  by  accident. 
Twelve  years  ago  six  pairs  of  coypu 
(Nutria)  were  brought  to  Averj-  Island, 
near  New  Iberia,  by  the  late  Edward  A. 
Mcllheny  as  an  addition  to  his  collection  of 
animals  and  birds.  Two  years  later  a  dozen 
escaped  by  tunneling  out  of  their  pen,  and 
that  was  the  start  of  a  new  fur  industrj-  in 
Louisiana  that  in  another  decade  is  ex- 
pected   to    exceed    ?15,000,000. 

Today  the  strange  story  of  the  nutria 
in  the  L^nited  States  is  exciting  the  interest 
of  fur  experts,  biologists,  naturalists  and 
laymen  alike  as  the  prospects  for  the  docile 
and  likable  rodent  becoming  the  most 
valuable  fur  prod^cerXon  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent,  increase  by  leaps  and 
bounds. 

Hardly  a  day  passes  that  the  Fur  and 
Refuge  Division  of  the  Louisiana  Depart- 
ment of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  does  not 
receive    some    inquiry    about    this    second 
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largest  of  the  rodent  family.  Virtually 
unknown  in  this  country  until  a  dozen 
years  ago,  the  nutria  has  not  only  climbed 
to  an  enviable  place  in  the  fur  markets,  it 
has  become  a  great  source  of  speculation 
and  curiosity.  Outside  Louisiana,  that  is. 
Louisiana  trappers  have  come  to  look  upon 
the  nutria  as  a  Godsend,  and  not  as  a 
freak. 

Along  the  streams  of  Argentina  and 
Chile,  its  native  habitat,  the  coypu  is 
regarded  as  the  South  American  beaver. 
In  those  countries  it  is  known  solely  as 
the  coypu  and  the  coypu  fur  is  known  as 
nutria.  In  other  words  the  animal  is  known 
as  the  coypu,  and  the  pelt  is  called  the 
nutria,  but  the  latter  word  being  more  con- 
venient for  American  tongues,  this  strange 
rodent  has  become  known  almost  entirely 
in  America  as  the  nutria. 

A  little  more  than  12  years  ago  the  Fur 
and  Refuge  Division  of  the  Louisiana  De- 
partment of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Buenos 
Aires  suggesting  that  he  send  them  a  few 
coypu  and  offering  a  brief  description  of 
this  animal. 

Fearful  that  they  might  be  the  means  of 
liberating  a  menace  to  the  Louisiana  musk- 
rat  that  was  bringing  an  annual  crop  to 
Louisiana  trappers  worth  $10,000,000  to 
$15,000,000  annually,  I  wanted  no  part  of 
Argentina's  coypu,  but  knowing  the  late 
Edward  A.  Mcllheny's  penchant  for  strange 
animals  to  install  on  his  Avery  Island 
refuge,  I  turned  the  Argentine's  letter 
over  to  Mr.  Mcllheny,  and  the  latter 
promptly  wrote  requesting  that  the  coypu 
be  sent  to  him.   In   due  time  they  arrived 


and    were    installed    in    the    Avery    Island  water  plants,   bulbs  and   roots.   They   may 


Jungle  Gardens,  in  huge  cages  made  of 
heavy  wire.  Here  the  six  pairs  of  coypu 
lived  in  apparent  contentment  and  health, 
with  their  steadily  increasing  number  of 
|)rogeny. 

Two  years  later  a  dozen  coypu  dug  out 
one  night,  and  that  was  the  start  of  Loui- 
siana's newest  and  potentially  richest  fur 
crop.  For  several  decades  Louisiana  has 
produced  more  furs  than  all  the  other 
states  of  the  Union  combined,  more  even 
than  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  Alaska, 
and  in  ten  years  more,  thanks  to  the  coypu, 
or  nutria,  as  it  is  now  generally  called 
in  the  Louisiana  marshes  and  on  the  Loui- 
siana fur  marts,  that  annual  fur  crop 
will  be  doubled,  without  cost  to  the  state 
and  without  the  slightest  damage  to  its 
other  fur  bearing  animals. 

That  the  nutria  is  no  menace  to  the 
muskrat  is  evident.  The  muskrat  is  poly- 
gamous, thrifty  and  prolific  in  spite  of 
floods,  high  tides  and  the  250  traps  allowed 
by  law  to  each  of  Louisiana's  12,000  trap- 
pers in  the  open  season.  The  nutria,  or 
coypu,  loves  the  marshes  and  thrives  there, 
and  strange  to  say,  does  not  in  any  way 
interfere  with  muskrat  production,  as  the 
food  required  by  the  nutria  is  entirely 
different  from  that  of  the  muskrat.  There 
is  plenty  of  range  and  graze  in  Louisiana's 
marshes  for  both  the  muskrat  and  the 
nutria.  The  nutria  prefers  fresh  water 
marshes  over  salt  water  or  brackish  marsh- 
lands, while  the  reverse  is  true  of  the 
muskrat. 

Nutrias  are  entirely  vegetarian,  and  un- 
der natural  conditions  feed  preferably  on 


also  be  successfully  raised  in  pens  and 
under  proper  regulations,  propogate  plenti- 
fully. 

While  the  largest  muskrat  reaches  only 
a  weight  of  three  to  three-and-a-half 
pounds,  the  coypu,  or  nutria,  easily  attains 
a  size  of  25  to  30  pounds,  thus  a  much 
bigger  pelt  is  obtainable  from  the  nutria 
than  the  muskrat,  and,  the  furriers  say, 
a  much  more  valuable  pelt  regardless  of  its 
size.  Muskrat  skins  vary  in  color  to  a 
great  degree.  Some  are  light  in  shade  or  of 
mixed  colors;  others  are  of  a  deeper  hue, 
and  there  are  skins  of  varying  shades  in 
between.  The  nutria  skins  are  almost  uni- 
versally the  same  color,  hence  they  are 
much  easier  matched  and  the  manufactur- 
ing furrier  finds  them  of  greater  value  for 
this  reason  alone.  In  addition  there  is  a 
heavy  coat  of  guard  fur  protruding  from 
the  nutria  skin.  These  coarse  hairs  must 
be  plucked  before  the  nutria  pelt  is 
matched,  and  the  plucked  hairs,  chopped 
into  minute  particles  make  the  finest  of 
felt. 

Because  the  nutria  fur  has  only  just 
begun  to  reach  the  market  in  any  quantity, 
heretofore  the  fur  has  been  used  mostly  for 
the  trimming  of  coats,  hats  and  suits,  but 
now  the  actual  manufacture  of  all-nutria 
coats  for  Milady  has  begun.  One  furrier 
in  New  Orleans  recently  completed  the 
first  nutria  coat,  which  he  valued  at  $1800. 
The  fur  is  a  bluish  chocolate  in  color  and 
as  soft  as  moleskin.  In  addition  it  is  ex- 
tremely light  in  weight,  which  will  make 
it  all  the  more  popular  with  the  fur  wear- 
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■'s   tr-ophy  to   Steve   Leone, 


of  the  Gar  Rodeo  there  recently  with  a 
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177-pound   garfish.     In   the   picture,   left  to   right,   arc;    Bill    Barberousse,    game   warden;    J.    L.    DeBlieux.    Raymond    Fuller,    Dich    Noah,    Malick 

Salim,    Henry    Bernard,   Steve    Leone,    L.   Taylor,    Frank    Kees,    Mayor    of    Natchitoches;     Senator    Wheat,    Police    Chief    T.    J.    Stephens,    John 

Makar,  Dillard   Hardin,   Ralph    Ropp,  and   Forest   L.   Hedges,  president  of  the  Natchitoches  Wildlife  Association.    Standing  directly  behind  Mr. 

Leone,  and   not  showing   in  the   picture,  is   State   Representative   Sylvan    Friedman. 
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crs,  nlthouph  furriers  claim  the  nutria  coal 
will  he  as  durable  as  mink. 

Tho  habits  ami  characteristics  of  the 
nutria  are  not  the  least  similar  to  the 
nuiskrat  or  the  beaver.  It  has  a  body  not 
unlike  the  mu.>^krat,  and  the  long  rat-like 
tail  instead  of  the  flat  tail  of  the  beaver. 
It  needs  water  for  its  daily  habits  as  a 
beaver  does,  yet  it  does  not  build  dams 
or  clog  streams.  Instead  it  builds  a  "house" 
much  in  the  same  way  the  muskrat  docs. 
The  mouth  of  the  nutria  is  set  far  back 
of  the  snout,  so  far  in  fact  it  cannot  be 
seen  unless  the  head  is  tilted  upward.  Be- 
cause of  this  the  nutria  is  unable  to  drink 
without  submerging  its  head,  or  at  least 
part  of  its  head  in  water.  It  has  four  of  the 
strongest,  orange-colored  teeth  of  any  ani- 
mal its  size,  and  these  can  be  used  disas- 
trously on  anything  that  incurs  the  anger 
of  the  animal.  Its  two  hind  feet  are 
webbed  like  those  of  a  duck,  and  its  fore- 
paws  are  similar  to  those  of  a  raccoon, 
and  as  dextrose  as  the  hands  of  a  monkey. 
They  are  easily  domesticated  and  make 
most   enjoyable   pets. 

A  female  nutria  produces  three  litters  of 
young  in  two  years  and  the  number  of  each 
litter  ranges  from  six  to  ten,  thus  it  may 
be  seen  that  their  rapid  reproduction  is 
not  strange.  But  one  of  the  strangest  things 
about  the  nutria  mother  is  her  anatomical 
constructions.  Instead  of  teats  on  her  belly, 
she  has  them  alongside  her  backbone, 
doubtless  to  permit  the  young  to  nurse  as 
she  swims. 

During  the  1948-49  trapping  season  in 
Louisiana  26,738  nutria  were  trapped  and 
the  pelts  sold  for  a  total  of  $93,583.00.  All 
this  form  the  dozen  that  escaped  from 
captivity  on  Avery  Island  10  years  before. 
Thus  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  that  in 
another  10  years  the  value  of  the  nutria 
crop  in  this  state  alone  will  exceed  that 
of  the  muskrat,  although  the  1947-48 
muskrat  crop  was  valued  at  more  than 
eight  and  a  half  million   dollars. 

Quite  a  sizable  fortune  that  has  come 
to  Louisiana  by  accident,  isn't  it? 


JUST  FISHIN^ 


•JOME  persons  just  cannot  understand 
how  a  man  can  come  home  sunburned 
and  tired  with  an  empty  creel  and  declare 
that  he  had  a  swell  time  fishing  and  is 
planning  to  go  again  tomorrow  evening. 

It  is  hard  to  explain  the  answer  in  black 
and  white.  In  the  first  place  the  man  likes 
to  fish  the  same  as  yuu  like  to  play  golf 
or  tennis.  Sitting  in  a  boat  on  a  nice  little 
lake  with  the  trees  mirrored  in  the  water 
and  the  warm  sun  shining  on  your  back 
makes  you  feel  good  just  to  be  alive.  You 
are  at  peace  with  the  world. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  enjoyment  you  got 
out    of   watching   a   pair   of   birds   making 


ciuintless  trips  to  satisfy  the  cries  of  their 
liungry    liulr    lirood. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  sight  of  Mrs.  .Mallard 
swimming  proudly  aci-oss  the  bay  with 
their  brood  trailing  obediently  behind  her. 

Peihaps  it  was  the  raie  sight  of  a 
Heaver  busily  cutting  down  a  small  tree 
for  his  winter  supply   of   food. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  mother  possum 
hurrying  along  the  water's  edge  with  her 
little  family  hitching  a  ride  on  her  back. 
It  is  enough  to  bring  a  smile  to  the  face 
of    Sad    Sam    himself. 

There  arc  a  million  and  one  things  a 
man  can  see  during  an  evening's  fishing. 
A  man  does  a  lot  of  serious  thinking  when 
he  is  just  fishin'.  He  is  in  a  good  frame 
of  mind  and  his  thinking  is  logical  and 
constructive. 

A  man  is  also  mighty  close  to  his  Maker, 
just   fishin'. 

— South  Dakota  Conservation  Digest. 


Texans  like  Louisiana  fish,  too.  Here 
Mrs.  M.  S.  Stone,  of  Gladewater,  Texas, 
is  shown  with  two  bass,  one  four  and 
one  two  pounds,  she  caught  on  one 
cast.    In    Saline    Lake    last    August. 


FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 

In  1923,  a  very  important  meeting  was  held  at  the  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel  in  Chicago. 
Attending  this  meeting  were  ten  of  the  world's  most  successful  financiers.  Those  pres- 
ent were: 

The     president     of     the     largest    independent    steel    company; 

The   president    of    the   National  City  Bank; 

The  president  of  the  largest  utility   company; 

The    president    of    the    largest   gas  company; 

The     greastest     wheat     speculator; 

The    president    of    the    New    York   Stock    Exchange; 

A    member    of    the    president's    cabinet; 

The     greatest     "bear"     in     Wall   Street; 

Head     of    the    ■world's    greatest  monopoly; 

President    of    the    Bank    of    International    Settlements. 

Certainly  we  must  admit  that  here  were  gathered  a  group  of  the  world's  most  suc- 
cessful men.  At  least,  men  who  had  found  the  secret  of  "making  money".  Twenty-five 
years  later  let's  see   where  these  men  are : 

The  president  of  the  largest  independent  steel  company — Charles  Schwab — died  a 
bankrupt  and  lived  on  borrowed  money  for  five  years  before  his  death. 

The  president  of  the  greatest  utility  company — Samuel  Insull — died  a  fugitive  from 
justice    and    penniless   in   a    foreign  land. 

The  president  of  the  largest  gas  company — Howard  Hopson — is  now  insane. 

The  greatest  wheat  speculator — Arthur  Cutten — died  abroad,  insolvent. 

The  president  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange — Richard  Whitney — was  re- 
cently released  from  Sing  Sing  Penitentiary. 

The  member  of  the  president's  cabinet — Albert  Fall — was  pardoned  from  prison 
so  he  could  die  at  home. 

The  greatest   "bear"   in   Wall   Street — Jesse  Livermore — died  a  suicide. 

The   head   of   the  greatest   monopoly — Ivar  Krueger — died  a  suicide. 

The  president  of  the  Bank  of  International  Settlements — Leon  Fraser — died  a 
suicide. 

There's  a  moral  in  this  story  somewhere — in  fact,  several  of  thorn.  The  one  that 
comes  first  to  our  mind  is  that  if  these  men  had  learned  to  know  and  love  something 
of  the  out-of-doors  and  its  bounties,  many  of  them  might  still  be  alive  and  TRULY 
successful  today.  That's  why  we  favor  having  other  "successful"  people  get  interested 
in  and  support — -financially  and  otherwise — any  organization  which  is  promoting  the 
therapeutic  value  of  outdoor  living,  whether  it  be  in  the  harvest  of  fish  and  game,  or  in 
camping,  nature  study,  photography,  wild-^rness  travel,  or  just  plain  picnicking  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon. 

—Ri-iyrintcd  from  OUTDOOR  AMERICA.  Oct..  19i9. 
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GOOD   HUNTING... 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 
$73  to  get  his  deer  while  a  nonresident 
paid  out  $227  for  goods  and  services 
before  he  secured  his  trophy  to  the  front 
fender  of  his  car.  Hunting  is  a  big  busi- 
ness and,  from  the  economic  angle  alone, 
well  worth   insuring  for  the   future. 

If  game  supplies  in  any  category  are 
short,  then  shooting  seasons  must  be  re- 
stricted or  closed  so  that  a  satisfactory 
breeding  stock  may  be  carried  over  to 
another  year.  If  supplies  are  up  to  a  point 
where  ranges  are  overcrowded — as  is  the 
case  with  many  of  our  deer  herds — then 
hunting  must  be  encouraged  to  reduce  the 
creatures  to  a  point  where  their  habitat 
can  keep  them  fed  and  sheltered.  Long 
experience  has  proven  that  it  is  as  unwise 
to  overgraze  wildlife  pastures  as  it  is  those 
which  sustain   domestic  stocks. 

Although    hunting    has    been    of    great 


on  that  basis.  Few  state  game  departments 
had  authority  to  expand  or  restrict  sea- 
sons or  limits  as  many  of  them  have  today. 
"It's  just  as  cockeyed  a  procedure," 
Lovejoy  said,  "as  it  would  be  for  a  stock 
or  poultry  producer  to  guess  how  much  he 
could  market  annually  and  still  retain 
sufficient  breeders  to  stay  in  business." 

In  those  days  waterfowl  hunters  weren't 
finding  as  many  birds  as  they  had  a  few 
years  before.  Quail,  prairie  chicken,  rab- 
bits and  other  game  species  were  dwindling 
as  agriculture  took  over  more  natural 
habitat,  clean  farming  practices  made  fields 
and  pastures  less  attractive  homes  for 
wildlife  and  forest  fires  ran  virtually  un- 
checked. All  the  time,  more  hunters  were 
going   afield. 

So  the  idea  of  game  as  a  crop  came  into 
general  acceptance  by  necessity  and, 
among  other  things,  the  techniques  of  in- 
ventorying   were     developed.     The    U.     S. 


probably  will  be  taken,  a  safe  harvest  can 
be  predicted. 

Because  of  their  wide  distribution  anu 
migratory  habits,  the  inventorying  of 
waterfowl  is  by  far  the  most  elaborate  of 
any  of  these  undertakings.  It  is  divided 
into  two  phases:  the  winter  survey,  made 
after  the  gunning  season  has  closed,  to 
determine  the  trend  in  numbers  that  sur- 
vived not  only  the  sporting  arms  but  all 
other  hazards  they  encounter  between 
breaking  out  of  the  shell  and  coming  to 
rest  on  \vintering  grounds;  and  the  sum- 
mer study  to  indicate  how  many  ducks  and 
geese,  compared  to  other  years,  made  it 
back  to  their  traditional  breeding  grounds 
and  what  they  were  able  to  do  by  way  of 
perpetuating  their  kind. 

The  work  is  in  charge  of  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  All  states  cooperate 
fully  and  more  than  1,300  trained  indi- 
viduals  are   engaged   in   the  winter   check. 


economic  importance  to  countless  com- 
munities for  years,  it  has  only  been  within 
the  last  20  that  good  business  practices  has 
been  attempted  in  the  field.  I  mean,  such 
practices  as  determining  how  much  of  any 
item  exists,  learning  how  much  can  safely 
be  harvested,  and  how  to  increase  the 
annual  crop.  As  recently  as  1930  the  late 
Aldo  Leopold,  who  terminated  a  brilliant 
career  as  professor  of  game  management 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  reported 
that  Michigan  was  the  only  state  making  a 
serious  attempt  to  put  its  game  resources 
on  a  sustained-yield  basis.  And  in  Michigan 
at  that  time  the  late  P.  S.  Lovejoy,  in 
charge  of  those  resources,  was  begging  for 
money  and  men  to  find  out  how  many 
pheasant,  ducks,  deer  and  whatnot  the 
state  produced.  Until  then  seasons  had 
been  set  by  guesswork;  lawmakers  con- 
sidered a  few  random  opinions  as  to 
abundance    and    statutes   were    formulated 


Biological  Survey  had  tried  its  hand  at 
counting  the  nation's  waterfowl  popula- 
tion in  the  late  '20's  and  learned  much  of 
how  not  to  do  the  job.  Then  came  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  with  abun- 
dant manpower,  and  the  game  technicians 
had  opportunity  to  perfect  census  pro- 
cedures. 

Even  today,  with  game  inventorying  re- 
duced to  nicely  functioning  formulae, 
exact  counts  are  not  the  objective.  With 
most  species  and  for  other  than  sampling 
areas  such  precision  would  not  be  prac- 
tical. What  game  managers  must  know  is 
the  trend  of  supply;  whether  it  is  up  or 
down  and  by  what  percentage.  The  kill 
of  a  given  species  per  hunter  and  per  unit 
of  hunting  eff'ort  can  be  deducted  because 
enough  hunter  reports  are  obtained  to 
represent  a  decent  cross  section;  so,  with 
information  of  what  is  on  hand  and  what 


which  is  made  during  a  five-day  period 
in  January.  The  actual  activity  is  normally 
done  within  three  days  but  the  period 
designated  covers  five  to  allow  for  local 
delays  due  to  bad  weather.  Specific  areas 
are  set  up  for  each  individual  or  group  to 
cover.  The  same  area  is  checked  on  the 
same  date  and.  so  far  as  is  possible,  by 
the  same  personnel  year  after  year.  Army, 
Navy  and  Coast  Guard  planes  and  vessels 
are  utilized  as  well  as  all  the  suitable  trans- 
portation which  the  various  states  may 
have  in  service. 

Until  1948,  this  winter  inventory  was 
confined  to  the  LTnited  States  and  the  lower 
Alaskan  coast.  Since  then,  however,  the 
study  has  been  extended  to  Guatemala  and 
the  West  Indies  and  fairly  good  scanning 
of  Mexico's  interior  lakes  was  added  last 
winter. 

Although  exact  figures  are  not  the  goal, 
experienced   men   become   so   skillful  that 
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checks  of  visual  counts  against  areas 
sampled  by  aerial  photography  show  that 
veteran  observers  will  be  within  ten  per 
cent  of  correct  totals  oven  on  flocks  num- 
bering more  than  5,000  birds.  As  for 
species  identification — well,  a  trip  afield 
with  one  of  these  lads  will  leave  a  fairly 
capable  bird  watcher  breathless! 

The  continent's  supply  of  ducks  took  a 
terrific  drubbing  during  the  drought  years 
of  the  middle  '30's.  The  old  90  day  or 
longer  seasons  and  25  bird  daily  limit  were 
curtailed  to  as  low  as  30  days  in  1934, 
some  species  protected  altogether  and 
limits  drastically  reduced.  Then,  with 
added  rainfall,  the  upward  spiral  began. 
By  1940  inventories  showed  such  satisfac- 
tory gains  that  hunters  got  60  days  of 
shooting  with  the  daily  limit  fi.xed  at  ten. 

But  by  1946  waterfowl  were  in  trouble 
again.  True,  fewer  guns  were  on  the 
marshes  and  lakes  in  the  war  years  but 
other  things  had  happened.  The  world  de- 
mand for  food  from  North  American 
prairies  had  caused  the  destruction  of  more 
nesting  sites;  the  invasion  of  more,  wet 
lands  by  the  plow,  the  drainage  of  Gulf 
coast  marshes  where  ducks  traditionally 
winter  had  reduced  habitat  and  in  1947 
the  season  was  whittled  to  30  days,  with 
four  birds  only  as  a  bag  limit. 

Last  March,  however,  hunters  were 
elated  at  the  announcement  of  a  12  per 
cent  increase  in  wintering  ducks  and  32 
per  cent  more  geese.  The  hunter  who  had 
been  held  down  to  few  days  and  light 
strings  believed  that  happier  times  were  in 
the  offing.  As  it  developed,  his  hopes  were 
partially  justified  because  the  inventory 
of  nesting  territory  this  spring  and  sum- 
mer showed  encouraging  totals,  despite 
some  troubled  areas. 

This  job  is  of  longer  duration  than  the 


winter  check,  beginning  in  May  and  end- 
ing in  August.  The  transect  sampling 
method  is  used.  Soil  and  cover  types, 
representative  of  great  land  masses,  are 
selected.  Specified  areas,  precisely  plotted 
on  maps,  are  checked  year  after  year. 
Courses  across  them  are  designated  and  a 
strip  an  eighth  of  a  mile  wide  on  either 
side  of  the  line  of  travel  is  combed  either 
by  foot,  automobile,  canoe  or  plane.  So, 
for  every  four  miles  of  course  followed, 
the  duck  population  of  a  square  mile  is 
learned.  With  soil  and  cover  maps  show- 
ing the  number  of  square  miles  of  each 
land  type,  a  good  working  estimate  of 
total  populations  is  possible.  More  than 
100,000  miles  of  travel  were  required  to 
run  these  transects  this  year  and  the  study 
plots  extended  from  the  southern  Great 
Plains  to  the  Arctic  and  from  one  ocean  to 
the  other.  Each  area  was  covered  three 
times.  First,  to  determine  the  number  of 
fowl  coming  north;  next,  the  pairs  actually 
nesting  and,  last,  to  reckon  the  size  of  the 
resultant  broods. 

EARLY  drought  had  seriously  affected 
portions  of  Oregon  and  the  southern  sec- 
tions of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan.  Many 
sloughs  and  potholes  which  normally  off'er 
breeding  facilities  were  found  to  be  dry. 
But  the  Dakotas  and  Manitoba  and  the 
parkland,  or  northern,  portions  of  other 
prairie  provinces  revealed  encouraging  in- 
creases  in   nesting   waterfowl. 

The  third  phase  of  the  inventory — brood 
counting — was  well  under  way  as  this  was 
written  but  the  compilation  of  data  sent  in 
from  the  field  is  no  simple  chore. 

Since  the  early  '40's  when  stocks  of 
ringnecked  pheasants  took  a  crash  dive  due 
to  a  succession  of  poor  nesting  years  and 
a  wide  assortment  of  other  factors,  the  21 
noithern  states  in  which  this  is  the  princi- 


Oscar    Thomason    and    Allen    Browning,    of    Leesville,    La.,    with    their    pack    of   fox 
hounds,  and  two  fox  captured  by  these  dogs  that  have  been  trained  to  run  fox,  bob- 
cats  or   deer. 


Mrs.  A.  W.  Beltz,  of  Leesville,  La.,  is 
not  only  a  fisherwoman  but  she  raises 
her  own  sport.  Here  she  is  shown 
with  four  bass,  weighing  a  total  of 
eight  and  a  half  pounds,  caught  in  the 
pond  she  had  stocked  14  months  pre- 
viously. Mrs.  Beltz  says  the  pond  is 
fertilized  every  five  or  six  weeks  and 
as  a  result  the  bass  are  very  scrappy 
and  provide  excellent  sport  for  rod 
and    reel    enthusiasts. 


pal  upland  bird  have  exercised  all  manner 
of  ingenuity  to  determine  how  much  hunt- 
ing may  be  permitted  and  still  retain  suffi- 
cient breeders  to  insure  a  future  supply. 
The  importance  of  this  gay  importation 
from  Asia  to  the  gunning  public  is  tre- 
mendous. The  latest  compilation  of  statis- 
tics, based  on  1946  reports,  shows  that,  of 
the  legions  who  roam  upland  coverts  in  the 
autumn,  pheasant  hunters  rate  second  only 
to  those  pursuing  the  cottontail  rabbit. 
The  bunny  is  our  No.  1  target  for  scatter 
guns.  But  in  1946,  nearly  2.500.000  license 
buyers  named  the  ringneck  as  their  favor- 
ite target.  In  that  year  they  accounted  for 
an  estimated  8,000,000  birds. 

The  pheasant  is  not  an  overly  prolific 
bird  and  in  all  but  a  very  few  states  hens 
are  protected  by  law  as  the  only  hope  of 
giving  the  species  a  chance  to  sustain  its 
populations.  So,  with  bad  seasons  for  re- 
production following  one  another  and  more 
hunters  wanting  to  take  the  field  annually, 
game   managers  faced  a  ticklish  situation. 

The  personnel  of  various  state  game 
departments  could  not  be  relied  on  for 
sufficient  information  because,  along  with 
their  other  duties,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  turn  up  a  broad  enough  sample 
of    population    trends.    So    all    manner    of 
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cooperating  personnel  has  been  called  in 
to  help. 

Here,  for  example,  was  the  situation  in 
Wisconsin:  back  in  1942,  the  pheasant  kill 
totaled  more  than  800,000  legally  taken 
cock  birds  when  about  320,000  licenses 
were  sold;  but  in  1947,  with  60,000  more 
guns  afield,  only  294,000  cocks  were  har- 
vested. Dwindling  supply  and  stronger  de- 
mand meant  that  the  state  conservation 
department  simply  had  to  have  more  in- 
formation than  its  staff  could  assemble. 
Someone  had  the  happy  idea  of  turning  to 
the  farm  crop-reporting  machinery.  Since 
the  pheasant  is  a  farm-type  bird  and  always 
is  associated  with  agriculture,  the  farmer 
himself  would  be  a  bang-up  source  of  good 
information,  if  he  could  be  interested. 

Wisconsin  farmers,  it  turned  out,  could 
be  interested  and  3,200  of  them  filled  out 
pheasant  forms  indicating  the  status  and 
progress  of  the  bird  crop  just  as  faithfully 
as  they  forwarded  their  observations  of 
the  condition  of  oat,  hay,  corn  and  other 
crops.  This  coupled  with  information  from 
staff  sources,  has  given  the  Wisconsin  de- 
partment a  good  idea  of  pheasant  trends 
since  1944.  In  1945  the  census  indicated 
that  the  stocks  could  stand  15  days  of 
shooting,  with  some  local  exceptions;  the 
next  year  it  was  cut  to  ten  days  and  last 
season  the  lads  were  afield  for  13  days. 

In  Michigan  another  device  is  relied  on. 
Here's  Joe  Dunne,  leaving  the  Howell  post 
office  abowt  eight  a.m.  each  weekday,  his 
car  laden  with  mail  to  be  slipped  into 
farmers'  boxes  along  his  route.  Joe  has 
been  a  rural  carrier  for  15  years.  For  a 
two-week  period  in  December  and  again 
in  April  and  still  again  in  July  he  carries 


A  fine   string   of  bass  and   white   perch   caught   by    Mrs.   Guy    Sanders    (left)    and 

C.  P.    Franklin,   her   brother,  at  Clear   Lake,  ten   miles  from    Mansfield,   La.    The 

youngsters  looking  on  are  Roy  Franklin  and  Guy  Sanders,  Jr. 


"Butch"   Bollich    (left)   and   Davey  Andrus, 

of  Basile,  with  a  huge  catfish  they  caught 

in     Bayou     Nezpique,    near    Jennings,    late 

last   summer. 


a  pad  of  special  forms  and  has  his  eye 
peeled  for  pheasants.  When  he  sees  one, 
or  two,  or  a  flock,  he  records  the  sex  and 
numbers  on  a  form,  filling  in  the  date  and 
exact  location.  Five  hundred  of  Joe's 
brother  carriers  in  Michigan  are  doing  the 
same  thing.  From  those  filled-in  forms  the 
Department  of  Conservation  makes  a  rich 
haul  of  information.  Rural  routes  don't 
change  and  year  after  year  the  informa- 
tion compiled  from  the  same  place  on  the 
same  dates  and  at  almost  the  same  hours 
grows  into  a  statistical  mass,  the  value  of 
which   increases   with   the   years. 

THE  December  count  has  special  signifi- 
cance because  the  shooting  season  is  then 
over,  the  cock  birds  have  emerged  from 
hiding  and  the  segregation  of  the  sexes  for 
the  colder  months — a  characteristic  of  the 
bird — has  not  yet  begun.  This  tally  gives 
authorities  an  idea  of  the  sex  ratio  after 
the  annual  harvest  which,  in  turn,  reflects 
the  percentage  of  roosters  that  have  been 
borne  to  dinner  tables.  The  carrier  record 
for  April  gives  a  reliable  appraisal  of 
winter's  casualties  so  that  the  number  of 
potential  breeders  may  be  guessed.  Finally, 
by  July  the  broods  are  roaming  the 
countryside  and  their  size  and  numbers 
show  what  nesting  success  was  and  there- 
fore what  may  be  in  store  for  sportsmen 
a  few  weeks  later. 

Last  year,  the  normal  three-week  season 
ill  Michigan  was  cut  to  12  days  as  a  result 
of  the  compiled  infoi'mation,  but  for  1949 
pheasant  hunters  will  have  their  16  days 
afield,  although  ten  a.m.  instead  of  the 
usual  sunrise  will  be  the  starting  time 
and  shooting  is  barred  after  six  p.m.  This 


device — used  by  many  states — is  to  give 
the  birds  a  chance  to  scatter  after  their 
morning  feeding. 

All  the  time,  in  these  states  and  most 
others  which  harbor  pheasants,  biologists 
are  working  special  areas  to  obtain  refined 
data  which  can  be  had  in  no  other  manner. 
Their  findings,  matched  with  the  more 
extensive  operations,  give  amazingly  sharp 
pictures  of  conditions. 

It  may  be  said  that,  in  most  of  the 
better  pheasant  states,  the  species  this  year 
seems  to   be   on  the  upgrade. 

Big  game,  especially  the  white-tailed 
deer  herds,  have  presented  special  prob- 
lems all  over  their  range  in  the  past  decade. 
There  has  been  little  need  to  fear  over- 
shooting; the  problem,  rather,  has  been 
to  persuade  the  public  to  take  enough  deer 
to  keep  their  numbers  within  the  limits  of 
available  food  and  shelter.  Changes  in 
habitat  occasioned  first  by  logging  and,  a 
quarter  century  later,  by  better  forest  fire 
prevention  have  given  North  American 
deer  the  best  conditions  for  multiplying 
they  have  ever  experienced.  Dense  forest 
growth  does  not  support  large  numbers  of 
these  animals  which,  in  summer,  subsist 
largely  on  ground  growth  which  cannot 
flourish  under  a  dense  canopy;  neither,  of 
course,  are  areas  repeatedly  scourged  by 
forest  fire  happy  homes  because  neither 
proper  food  nor  shelter  is  there.  But  where 
second-growth  tangles  flourish — as  they  do 
today  in  all  but  the  plains  states — the 
creatures  have  a  reproductive  upswing  that 
many  will  not  believe.  Six  deer — four  does 
and  two  bucks — have  been  known  to 
become    160    animals    in    six    years!     This 
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should  make  clear  how  quickly  their  living' 
resources   may    become   overtaxed. 

The  "browse  line"  is,  for  the  trained 
observer,  an  alarming'  symptom  of  over- 
population. This  term  is  apiJlied  to  ileer 
coveit  in  which  the  lower  branches  ol' 
trees  and  tall  shrubs  have  been  stripped 
duiiny;  periods  when  ground  I'ooil  is  cov- 
ered by  snow.  Deer  will  stay  their  lifetime 
within  relatively  cramped  limits  and  their 
offspring  stay  with  them  into  successive 
generations,  whether  the  living  is  fat  or 
lean.  So  when  a  browse  line  appears  in 
deer  country  it  means  that  deer  are  reach- 
ing higher  and  higher  for  winter  food  and 
that  shortly  the  younger  animals  are  going 
to  lind  little  or  nothing  within  reach. 
Starvation  is  then  forecast  for  the  next 
tough  winter  and  the  one  way  out  is  to 
reduce  the  herd  promptly  so  there  will  be 
food  enough  to  go  around  and  stunted 
growth   may  reproduce  itself. 

Extensive  experimental  work  has  been 
clone  in  a  dozen  states  on  the  food  require- 
ments of  deer.  In  Pennsylvania,  game 
technicians  have  calculated  that,  where 
browsing  conditions  are  ideal,  one  deer 
to  15  or  20  acres  is  enough  but  that  for 
the  state  average  a  deer  to  40  acres  is 
all  the  habitat  can  handily  carry. 

But  the  number  any  area  has  is  quite 
another  matter.  Airplane  counts  in  some 
cover  combinations  serve  very  well  but  are 


not  so  reliable  when  a  deer  inventory  is 
needed   for   dense   coniferous  stands. 

Michigan  has  met  this  problem  by  estab- 
lishing sample  areas  which  represent  exten- 
sive types — enough  samples  to  cover  vari- 
ables like  climatic  conditions  and  cover 
status.  Courses  of  travel  for  checkers  are 
marked  through  these  mile-scjuare  plots  by 
paint  marks  on  trees.  Whenever  the  con- 
servation department  wants  to  know  how 
many  deer  are  using  a  forest  type  all  it  has 
to  do  is  organize  a  census  party  for  the 
proper  plot,  give  it  instructions  and  see 
that  these  are  carried  out.  It  will  take  from 
60  men  and  boys  upwards  to  give  a  square 
mile  a  decent  checking.  State  employes, 
organized  sportsmen,  Four-H  clubs  and 
similar  organizations  are  called  on  for  this 
service. 

Under  Michigan  conditions,  GO  deer  to 
the  square  mile  will  reduce  excellent  game 
cover  to  an  eaten-out  eyesore  in  a  few 
years  despite  normal  hunting  toll.  In 
orchard  country,  even  six  to  the  square 
mile  is  sufficient  to  make  fruit  growers 
jittery  because  the  animals  love  the  nutri- 
tious shoots  of  their  trees. 

What  the  future  holds  for  American 
hunters  is  a  question.  Drainage  and  other 
of  man's  activities  have  cut  deeply  into 
the  waterfowl  regions  that  produce.  Clean 
farming  has  reduced  the  potential  of  the 
land  for  quail,  pheasants  and  rabbits. 
Some  biologists  are  wondering  if  the  great 


up.swing  in  big  game  abundance  of  recent 
years  i.sn't  going  to  reach  its  limit  and 
recede — perhaps  spectacularly.  And  all  the 
time  demand  for  what  is  available  in- 
creases. 

The  profession  of  game  managei-  is  rela- 
tively new  but  is  maturing  rapidly.  Were 
it  not  for  these  .-ipecially  trained  men — 
most  of  them  with  advanced  college  de- 
grees in  the  natural  .sciences — the  chap  at 
bench  or  desk  who  finds  his  days  afield  in 
autum  the  shot-in-the-arm  which  keeps  him 
productive  would  be  in  a  bad  way. 


FISH   FRY... 

(Continued  from  Payi:  15) 
thusiastic  sportsman,  spoke  of  his  boyhood 
days  during  which  he  so  often  went  on 
hunting  trips  with  his  father,  shooting 
ducks  from  the  same  blind.  He  urged 
fathers  to  allow  their  boys  to  accompany 
them    on    their   hunting   and    fishing   trips. 

Commissioner  Clements  commended  the 
members  of  the  Beauregard  Wild  Life  Club 
for  the  tremendous  progress  made  during 
the  two  years  since  it  was  organized.  He 
pledged  that  the  Department  of  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  would  continue  to  send  fish 
and  game  to  Beauregard,  and  pointed  out 
that  during  the  past  year  15  wild  turkeys 
and  1160  quail  had  been  sent  here  and 
that  later,  deer  would  be  sent. 

At  the  close  of  his  address  Commissioner 
Clements  presented  the  Lure  of  the  Bait 
trophies  and  prizes  donated  by  the  mer- 
chants to  the   fish  contestants. 

Mel  Washburn,  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Education  of  the  Louisiana  Department 
of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  and  editor  of 
the  Louisiana  Conservationist,  New  Or- 
leans, was  present  and  showed  some  fine 
wildlife   motion   pictures   in   technicolor. 

Commissioner  Clements  awarded  the 
prizes  to  the  winners  in  the  Lure  of  the 
Bait  fishing  contest  and  L.  B.  Griffin 
awarded  the  Wild  Life  Club's  two  fifty- 
dollar  prizes  to  the  winners  in  the  annual 
gar  rodeo.  Pictures  of  the  winning  contest- 
ants were  made  by  Photographer  McFar- 
land.  Music  was  furnished  throughout  the 
evening  by  the  Harvey  Xarlor  band  and 
fried  fish,  salads,  bread  and  cold  drinks 
were  sei-ved  at  the  close  of  the  meeting. 

The  Wild  Life  Clubs  Committee  com- 
posed of  Ray  lies.  Bill  Lewis.  John  Henry 
Burch.  Frank  James  Manitzas.  had  charge 
of  preparing  the  fish  fry  and  were  assisted 
by  other  club  members. 


Heifer  is  the  modern  spelling  of  two 
.\nglo-Saxon  words,  heah-fear,  meaning 
"high  ox",  as  the  heifer  seems  to  stand 
up  extraordinarily  high  on  her  legs  com- 
pared   to   a   grown   cow. 


Charles  EscuHier,  of  Alexandria,  and  Aaron   Hernandez,  of   Lafayette,  each  with  a  str 
bluegills  they  caught  In  Horse  Shoe  Lake,  in  Avoyelles  parish. 


ng  of 


Tiny  green  plants  called  algae  grow  on 
the  fur  of  the  sloth,  a  South  American 
animal  that  lives  in  trees.  These  plants 
provide  camouflage  for  the  sloth. 
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(Continued  from  Page  6) 

And  this  was  not  accomplished  by  the 
Marines  with  the  help  of  the  82nd  Air- 
borne Division.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the 
work  of  a  devoted  group  of  not  more  than 
25  men  whose  courage,  skill,  resourcel'ul- 
ness  and  immunity  to  fatigue  made  it 
possible. 

As  an  ardent  hunter  and  fitherman, 
Ernest  S.  Clements,  commissioner  of  Wild- 
life and  Fisheries,  has  a  dedicated  passion 
for  wildlife  conservation  in  general  and 
game  management  in  particular.  That  is 
why,  so  many  of  the  present  conservation 
rangers  are  skilled  and  experienced  hold- 
over appointees. 

Thus,  when  Ranger  .Jack  Bates  of 
Ponchatoula  called  for  help  in  protecting 
flood-menaced  game  animals  in  the  Pont- 
chartrain-Maurepas  area  he  secured  prompt 
attention  and  equally  prompt  action. 

Only  half  a  dozen  or  so  regularly  com- 
missioned rangers  could  be  spared  from 
other  duties,  but  Bates  was  authorized  to 
recruit  emergency  wardens.  Shrewdly  he 
included  several  former  violators — men  he 
had  himself  placed  under  arrest  in  times 
past  —  for  his  temporary  enforcement 
brigade. 

"They  know  all  the  roads  into  and  out 
of  the  swamps,"  he  explained,  "and  they've 
learned  that  the  only  way  to  make  sure 
there  will  be  deer  for  them  to  hunt  in 
the  future  is  to  practice  conservation  in 
the  present." 

Briskly  and  with  no  waste  of  words  he 
made  his  assignments.  So  and  so  to  the 
Petite  Amite;  so  and  so  to  Pass  Manchac, 
Middle  Bayou,  and  the  west  shore  of  Lake 
Pontchartrain;  this  couple  to  Trano  Land- 
ing at  Bayou  Bidico;  three  men  to  the  log- 
ging railroad — the  "dummy  line" — of  the 
Louisiana  Cypress  Lumber  Co.;  another 
squad  to  the  Spillway — and  everybody  to 
meet  at  LaPlace  by  3  :.30  a.  m.  to  report 
and   receive   further   instructions. 

.A  bit  bewildered,  I  asked  Bates  how 
many  parishes  his  2.5-man  army  proposed 
to  guard. 

"Seven,"  he  replied.  "Tangipahoa,  Liv- 
ingston, St.  Helena,  Ascension,  St.  James, 
St.  .John,  St.  Charles  and  St.  Tammany. 
That  is,  just  on  this  side  of  the  river." 

"But  that's  not  possible,"  I  protested. 
"A  thousand  men  couldn't  cover  all  that 
ground,  especially  at  night." 

"Think  so?  Come  along  with  me  and 
I'll  show  you  something." 

So  we  drove  through  the  black  night's 
teeming  downpour  to  Springville  and  there 
turned  east  toward  the  Blind  River 
country,  swinging  at  last  into  an  all-but- 
hidden  side  road  through  dense  woodland. 
Bates  switched  off  the  headlights  of  his 
car.  That  vehicle  crept  forward  none  the 
less,  through  the  pelting  rain  and  the  dark- 


Ted    Conerly,    secretary  -  treasurer    of    the    Ver.-on    Parish    Wildlife    League, 

and   Mayor  O.   E.   Morris,  of   Leesville,  with  the  garfish  they  captured  that 

weighed  112  pounds  and  measured  seven  feet  and  two  inches  in  length. 


ness,  by  what  seemed  to  be  some  weird 
intuition    of   its   own. 

"The  only  way  to  get  to  this  part  of 
the  Tickfaw  woods,"  Bates  explained  in 
low  tones,  "is  over  this  road,  either  from 
the  end  we  came  in  on,  or  from  the  Head- 
of-Island   end." 

With  heart-stopping  suddenness,  a  light 
blazed  upon  us. 

"Oh  heck!"  boomed  a  hearty  voice  from 
the  wet  void.  "It's  only  J.  W.  I  thought 
sure  we  was  about  to  make  a  case  when 
your  car  come  sneaking  in  here." 

Later  that  night  we  met  other  wardens 
who  materialized  like  conjurer's  tricks  out 
of  the  dripping  wilderness.  Once  we 
pumped  a  handcar  four  miles  along  partly 
flooded  rail  trackage,  and  twice  we  covered 
the  highway  between  Ponchatoula  and 
Laplace. 

At  the  3:30  a.m.  Laplace  rendezvous, 
and  over  steaming  cups  of  coffee  in  the 
Airline  Motors  restaurant,  the  reports  were 
all  pretty  much  the  same.  No  one  had 
been  out  hunting.  One  distant  shot  had 
been  heard  in  the  Tickfaw  area,  but  that 
was  all. 

"That's  good!"  commented  Enforcement 
Chief  Voitier,  who  had  driven  up  from 
New  Orleans.  "We're  trying  to  protect 
game,  not  just  to  make  cases.  Arresting 
a  man  won't  bring  back  the  doe  he  shot, 
or  keep  her  fawn  from  starving  to  death." 

It  was  well  past  four  when  we  started 
back  toward  Ponchatoula  to  call  it  a  night. 
The  prospect  of  bed  was  more  than  wel- 
come, but  vanished  and  was  indefinitely 
postponed  by  the  events  of  the  next  ten 
minutes. 

Apparently  the  temptation  to  bag  easily 
taken  meat  was  off'set  by  the  knowledge 
tliat  a  liastily  recruited  corps  of  emergency 


wardens  had  landed,  and  had  the  situation 
well  in  hand. 

Incidentally,  this  was  smart.  Wildlife 
Commissioner  Clements'  orders,  as  trans- 
mitted by  Enforcement  Chief  Voitier,  had 
been  explicit:  "If  you  arrest  anybody 
tonight,  or  anytime  during  this  high  water, 
don't  just  confiscate  their  guns  and  their 
meat  before  you  file  charges.  Take  them  to 
jail  and  leave  them  there  till  they're 
paroled." 

To  help  pass  the  time  on  the  way  to 
Ponchatoula,  we  kept  count  of  the  live 
raccoons  and  mink  we  saw  along  the  road, 
and  the  broken  bodies  of  such  as  were  left 
on  the  highway  by  fatal  encounters  with 
the   night's  motor  traffic. 

We  had  just  tallied  raccoon  number  16, 
as  its  eyes  glowed  out  from  among  the 
grasses  where  it  cowered  hy  the  roadside 
when  the  little  creature  became  panicky 
and  dashed  squarely  into  our  path.  Bates 
hastily  applied  brakes  and  we  slued  off 
the  blacktop  and  onto  the  graveled  shoulder 
of  the  highway.  In  that  instant  a  south- 
bound car  whizzed  past  us.  To  me  it  was 
only  a  pair  of  headlights  that  appeared 
out  of  the  night,  flashed  by  and  vanished. 

But  earlier  that  evening,  Bates  had 
halted  his  patrol  car  abruptly  by  the  side 
of  a  small,  grey  sedan,  parked  along  the 
highway    canal    south    of    Manchac. 

"That's  not  a  local  car,"  he  had  ob- 
served, jotting  down  the  license  number. 
"It  could  be  quite  okay,  of  course,  but 
I  better  check  on  it  tomorrow,  just  in 
case." 

Now  he  tramped  on  the  starter,  ami 
wrenched  the  wheel  around  as  though  he 
were  trying  to  make  an  about-turn  by 
main   strength. 

"That  car  that  just  passed  us  was  the 
sedan  we  saw  parked  at  Manchac,"  he 
shouted  above  the  roar  of  pursuit.  "Who- 
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ever's  in  it  isn't  k"'"M'  lionio  this  hour  of 
the  morninsi:  for  nothing:." 

Faster  and  ever  faster  we  lurcheil  alonu' 
the  wet  blacktop,  while  I  applied  imagi- 
nary brakes  a?Hl  mentally  bemoaned  the 
(.hance  that  had  prompted  nie  to  hitch-hike 
a  ride  in  this  particular  car.  Just  as  we 
overhauled  the  other  vehicle  Bates  sent  a 
banishee  wail  from  his  siren — out  into  the 
nipht. 

"Pull  over!"  he  commanded  at  the  to|> 
of  his  voice. 

"Is  that  you,  Bates?"  came  an  answer- 
\ng   shout. 

"Yeah! — and  stop  your  car.  1  nuaii  stop 
it    right   now." 

The  two  speeding-  autos  were  abreast  of 
one  another  and  only  inches  apart,  when 
the  pursued  one  began  to  slow  down — 
and  I  began  to  catch  normal  breath  once 
more.  Bates  finally  cut  across  in  front  to 
block    further    progress. 

"All  I  want  to  do  is  check  you  over," 
he  said,  stepping   out  into  the  rain. 

The  driver,  a  young  man  in  a  blue  shirt, 
shrugged.  "I've  got  a  shotgun  in  my  car, 
if  that's  what  you  want  to  know,"  he 
conceded.    "It's    on    the    back    seat.' 

"I  can  see  it.  Le'  me  have  your  keys.  I 
want  to  look  in  the  trunk." 

Blue  Shirt  grinned  ruefully  at  the  khaki- 
shirted  passenger  in  the  seat  beside  him. 
Then  he  turned  back  to  the  ranger. 

"The  trunk's  not  locked,"  he  said  with 
something  like  a  sigh. 

In  the  opened  baggage  space,  the  beam 
from  an  electric  torch  revealed  a  burlap 
corn-sack,  from  whose  partially  closed 
mouth  a  deer's  foot  protruded.  Further 
examination    revealed    that    the    sack    con- 


tained not  one  slaughtered  victim  but  two. 
Both  were  suckling  fawns.  Bates  slammi'd 
down   the  luggage   compartment's  lid. 

"Get  in  the  l>ack  seat,"  he  directed  one 
of  liis  deputies.  Then,  to  Blue  Shirt:  "Move 
over.   I'm   going  to   drive   your  car." 

"Where  to'.'" 

"To  jail.  Commissioner's  orders,  ('onic 
on  ...  to  jail  we  go." 

Daylight  was  making  the  sullen  cloud 
smudge  of  the  hurricane's  fringe  visible 
when  Bates  brought  Blue  Shirt  and  Khaki 
Shirt  to  the  home  of  Sheriff  Percy  Hebert 
of  St.  John  Pari.sh.  Deputy  Sheriff  Dominic 
Miliota  was  summoned  and  took  the  pris- 
oners to  the  lock-up  at  Reserve. 

Before  being  placed  in  a  freezer  plant 
for  preservation  as  evidence,  the  two  dead 
fawns  were  hung  on  a  motor  truck,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  cab.  Thus  they  were 
driven  up  and  down  the  main  streets  of 
Ponchatoula  for  a  time.  The  object  lesson 
was  plain  for  all,  and  news  of  the  arrest 
spread  through  all  the  countryside  like  a 
grass  fire  during  a  drought. 

Today,  the  wind-tides  of  Lake  Maurepas 
and  Pontchartrain  have  receded.  Mink,  rac- 
coon and  deer  are  moving  back  to  their 
familiar  feeding  grounds  as  these  emerge 
from  the  waters  that  covered  them. 

By  way  of  footnote  it  is  worth  mention- 
ing that  the  Wildlife  Commission's  valiant 
and  victorious  effort  to  keep  the  game 
supply  from  a  possibly  permanent  setback 
was  waged  and  won  within  some  40  min- 
utes' driving  distance  of  Canal  Street  in 
New  Orleans. 


There    are    more    than    seven    thousand 
different  kinds  of  ants. 


jf   13  b.Tss  c.Tutjht  by   V. 
Bl.ick    Lake.     T 


!(•(.  and   itts  son,   Blanchard,  of  Shreveport, 
veighed   a   total   of  39   pounds. 


AMERICAN   WOODCOCK  .  .  . 

(Continued    from    I-'aye    10) 

If  the  anticB  of  the  cock  are  .successful  in 
attracting  a  hen,  .she  sits  on  the  ground 
watching  him,  obviously  in  admiration. 
Then  begins  a  routine  of  serious  strutting 
and  showing  off  on  the  part  of  the  cock. 
He  ruffles  his  feathers,  fans  his  wing.s, 
and  prances  about  like  a  courting  pigeon. 
His  callc  hanges  from  the  "prcnl"  sound  to 
a  soft  cooing  note  not  unlike  that  of  a 
dove.  '  •" 

Although  woodcocks  are  considered  by 
most  observers  to  be  monogamous,  they 
may  use  several  singing  grounds,  pos.sibly 
to  increase  their  chances  of  finding  a  mate. 

Nests  are  invariably  placed  on  the 
ground,  usually  near  a  stream,  or  in  a 
swamp  thicket.  There  is  apparently  little 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  birds  to  conceal 
the  nest,  since  many  have  been  found  in 
clenrings  surrounded  by  thickets.  The  birds 
so  closely  resemble  the  color  of  the  fallen 
leaves  and  dead  vegetation  around  the 
nest  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  see  them 
unless  one's  eyes  happen  to  spy  the  black 
beady  eyes  of  the  nesting  bird.  Nest  mate- 
rials are  any  ve.getation  which  happens  to 
lie  about  the  ground  near  the  nest. 

The  eggs  are  invariably  four  in  number, 
and  are  similar  in  shape  to  those  of  other 
shorebirds,  being  large  on  one  end  and 
tapeiing  toward  the  other.  They  are  a  light 
pinkish  brown,  with  dark  brown  blotches 
and  a  blue-gray  patch  on  the  larger  end. 
After  from  20  to  21  days  they  hatch,  hav- 
ing been  brooded  almost  constantly  except 
when  the  hen  has  gone  foraging  for  food. 
Nesting  woodcocks  are  a  favorite  subject  of 
nature  photographers,  since  they  sit  closely 
to  the  nest  to  allow  close-up  photos  to  be 
made.  Some  observers  believe  that  the  cock 
takes  over  the  chore  of  incubation  while 
the  hen  feeds,  but  there  is  little  recorded 
evidence   to   support   this   contention. 

The  young  bii-ds  are  a  pale  yellow-buff, 
and  covered  with  down.  Except  for  their 
long  beaks,  they  resemble  newly  hatched 
chickens,  but  are  much  smaller.  The  wood- 
cock family  leaves  the  nest  as  soon  as  all 
the  eggs  are  hatched,  and  for  several  days 
the  youngsters  find  warmth  and  protection 
under  the  mother's  feathers.  One  of  the 
mysteries  surrounding  woodcocks  is  whether 
the  mother  bird  transports  her  young  over 
considerable  distance  to  find  feeding 
.grounds  or  safer  quarters.  This,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  chicks  are  transported, 
is  still  a  matter  for  factual  proof. 

If  food  is  plentiful,  and  enemies  do  not 
take  their  toll,  young  woodcocks  grow  fast 
and  can  fly  about  two  weeks  after  hatching. 
.\t  the  end  of  six  months  they  are  as  big 
as  their  parents — often  bigger.  The  family 
usually  stays  together  until  late  summer 
or  early   autumn. 

Management  of  woodcocks  is  largely  a 
matter  of  controlling  the  annual  harvest  by 
hunters.  Strict  curtailment  of  woodcock 
shooting   for   a    number   of   years   has   evi- 
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dently  brought  about  an  increase  in  their 
number.  In  many  states  where  woodcocks 
are  residents  or  visitants,  the  season  has 
been  closed  altogether. 

The  habitat  requirements  of  woodcock 
are  quite  limited,  and  little  has  been  done 
by  way  of  habitat  control.  Woodcock  hunters 
find  abandoned  farm  lands,  where  a  growth 
of  scattered  saplings  has  begun  to  take 
over,  ideal  hunting  grounds  for  woodcock. 
Biologists  in  Maine  have  found  that  it  is 
possible  to  create  nesting  grounds  for  wood- 
cock by  artificially  clearing  singing  grounds, 
and  controlled  burning  may  have  the  effect 
of  providing  suitable  breeding  areas. 

Adverse  weather  may  well  be  the  worst 
enemy  of  the  woodcock.  When  the  birds  mis- 
judge weather  conditions  and  are  caught 
by  heavy  frosts,  great  numbers  of  them 
may  starve  to  death  or  die  of  a  combina- 
tion of  starvation  and  exhaustion  in  trying 
to  reach  areas  where  food  is  obtainable. 
Prolonged  drouth,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
may  result  in  a  critical  shortage  of  food. 

Because  of  their  incautious  behavior  dur- 
ing the  breeding  season,  woodcocks  are  vul- 
nerable to  many  predators.  Snakes  may 
take  the  eggs  from  a  sitting  bird,  and 
weasels,    mink,    skunk,    raccoon,    opossum, 


and  other  four-footed  predators  may  despoil 
nest  and  young.  Housecats  which  have  been 
abandoned  and  left  to  prey  on  wildlife  for 
food  are  known  to  be  a  serious  menace  to 
woodcocks.  Many  sportsmen  and  naturalists 
believe  the  housecat  to  be  the  worst  preda- 
tory enemy  of  the  species. 

Birds  examined  by  biologists  have  been 
found  to  have  a  number  of  internal  and 
external  parasites,  but  no  instances  of 
mortality  from  such  causes  have  been  re- 
corded. 

Telephone  wires,  power  lines,  and  other 
obstructions  take  a  toll  of  woodcocks  annu- 
ally, but  mortality  by  these  factors  is  more 
a  result  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  the 
birds.  Apparently  woodcocks  have  very 
poor  eyesight,  and  fail  to  see  such  obstruc- 
tions in  time  to  avoid  them. 

To  offset  these  and  other  environmental 
hazards,  the  nocturnal  habits  and  secretive 
ways  of  the  woodcock  plus  rigid  hunting 
control  can  assure  woodcocks  a  secure  place 
on  the  list  of  our  game  birds. 


TRUMAN  VETOES 
DINGELL  BILL 


BULL   FROGS  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 
for  example,  mink,  game  fish  and  quail. 
Arguing  by  analogy,  innumerable  investors 
have  plunged  into  enterprises  that  pro- 
duced frog  farms  but  produced  no  frogs. 
Only  by  the  experimental  injection  of  cer- 
tain glandular  extracts,  i.e.,  those  of  the 
pituitary  gland,  have  scientists  been  able 
to  induce  captive  bullfrogs  to  lay  eggs, 
and  even  then  only  after  a  long  series  of 
unsuccessful  attempts. 

The  market  supply  of  bullfrog  legs  in 
Louisiana  as  elsewhere  miist  in  our  present 
knowledge  still  continue  to  be  derived 
from  wild  bullforgs  grown  in  their  natural 
habitat. 


LOUISIANA  HUNTING... 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 
shooting  pressure  has  borne  down  heavily 
on  the  bushy-tails.  The  destruction  of  den 
trees  has  not  helped,  either.  Food,  of 
course  is  a  prime  factor  and  ofttimes  the 
mast  crop  falls  short.  In  such  cases  squir- 
rels move  en  masse  to  more  fruitful  fields 
as  they  do,  by  necessity,  under  heavy  tim- 
ber cutting. 

Maintenance  of  game  populations,  handi- 
capped badly  by  the  advance  of  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  progress,  is  a  tremen- 
dous problem.  Game  management  officials 
are  beset  by  many  troubles;  by  constant 
adverse  criticism  and  heavy  pressure.  Loui- 
siana's sportsmen  can  do  a  great  job  by 
becoming  actively  interested  in  the  solu- 
tion of  such  problems  in  their  own  sur- 
roundings. With  such  active  cooperation 
Louisiana  will  surely  regain  her  own  proud 
place  among  the  great  game  populated 
states  of  the  nation. 
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LONG,  HEARTBREAKING  battle  by 
conservationists  to  give  state  sport  fish- 
eries the  same  benefits  as  those  realized 
by  game  under  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act 
received  a  severe  setback  with  the  veto 
of  the  Dingell  Bill  by  President  Truman, 
according  to  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute. 

The  bill,  which  passed  both  Houses  of 
Congress  without  major  opposition,  had 
the  support  of  practically  all  organized 
sportsmen  in  the  United  States.  Its  passage 
was  recommended  by  state  conservation 
departments  throughout  the  nation  and  by 
all  national  conservation  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations. Although,  when  a  similar  bill 
was  first  introduced  in  the  80th  Congress, 
some  opposition  was  expressed  by  members 
of  the  Fishing  Tackle  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, that  organization  wholeheartedly 
supported  the  Dingell  Bill  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 


WHY  GAME  LAWS 


Melvin   Moses  with  the  26-pound  cat- 
fish   caught    in    the    Saline    river    this 
past   summer. 


The  world's  largest  sheep,  the  Argali, 
lands  on  his  horns  instead  of  on  his  feet, 
when  he  jumps. 


In  the  countries  of  Europe  wildlife  be- 
longs to  the  landowner.  In  order  to  hunt 
game,  a  man  must  either  be  rich  or  a 
friend  of  a  property  owner  who  commands 
an  estate.  Hunting  and  fishing  fees  are 
simply  beyond  the  reach  of  the  average 
working  man.  Here  in  the  United  States 
we  have  a  different  arrangement.  Game 
and  fish  belong  to  the  various  states  and 
can  be  taken  or  killed  as  the  people  may 
direct.  Thus  every  person  who  wishes  to 
hunt  and  fish  and  who  applies  for  the  right 
license  can  enjoy  his  sport  as  well  as  the 
next  man.  This  is  a  democratic  way  of 
handling  our  wildlife  resources  and  it  is, 
■ve  feel,  the  best  method. 

Yet  this  very  freedom  with  our  game 
and  fish  has  caused  many  grave  and  serious 
problems.  Because  everyone  is  entitled  to 
hunt  and  fish  we  must  have  laws  to  see 
that  we  don't  cut  the  supply  down  too 
much.  Man  by  nature  is  the  greatest  enemy 
of  wild  birds  and  animals.  We  know  from 
observation  and  past  history  that  wildlife 
succeeds  even  in  the  face  of  natural 
enemies  but  let  man  come  into  the  picture 
and  take  an  excessive  toll  of  wildlife  and 
you're  bound  to  have  some  species  dis- 
appear. So  to  have  a  continuous  supply  we 
must  have  laws  for  the  proper  protection 
of  birds,  mammals  and  fish. 

The  next  time  you  see  a  game  protector 
in  the  field  checking  on  some  hunter  and 
fisherman,  don't  start  cussing  him  out.  He 
is  only  a  public  servant  enforcing  the 
regulations  enacted  by  people  like  yourself 
for  your  own  benefit  and  the  welfare  of 
everyone  alike.  Above  all,  he  is  helping  to 
perpetuate  your  sport  and  the  wildlife  that 
makes  your  sport  possible. 

— Colorado  Conservation  Comments. 
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LOUISIANA  HUNTING  SEASON 

1949-1950 

RESIDENT  GAME   BIRDS   AND   ANIMALS 

BOB-WHITE  (quail  or  partridge):  December  1-February  liO  inclusive.  Ban  limit  l.'j.  season  limit  120  possession 
limit   30. 

WILD  TURKEYS:    Closed  Season. 

DEER  (Bucks  only):  November  15-January  10  inclusive.  Provided  that  the  .season  shall  not  exceed  4')  days  and 
Commissioner  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  may  close,  curtail  or  shall  fix  the  season  in  each  parish  any  time 
between  these  dates,  not  to  exceed  maximum  of  45  days.  Illegal  to  kill  does  or  fawns  at  any  time.  IlleKal 
to  take  fawn  or  deer  with  horns  less  than  three  inches  long.  Bag  limit  1  daily,  2  a  season.  Night  hunting 
with  headlight,  or  camp  hunting  for  more  than  3  days,  forbidden.  Ask  for  special  form  indicating  Legal 
Hunting  days  in  each  Parish,  if  any. 

SQUIRRELS  and  CHIPMUNKS:  October  15  thru  January  1,  inclusive.  Bag  limit  10,  possession  limit  10.  (Squirrels 
and   Chipmunks  80   in  the  aggregate  per  season.) 

RABBITS:  October  15-February  15,  inclusive.  Limit  5  per  day.  Sale  prohibited.  Night  hunting  with  headlight 
forbidden. 

BEARS:   Closed   Season.  ^^_______^^_^^^ 

TRAPPING   SEASON:    November  20  to  January  20,   inclusive,  on  all  fur-bearing  animals,  except  muskrats  and  nutria 
MUSKRAT   and   NUTRIA:     December    1    to   February    15,   inclusive. 

MIGRATORY  GAME  REGULATIONS 

DUCKS:  November  18  to  December  27,  inclusive.  Daily  bag  limits  on  ducks  (except  American  and  red-breasted 
mergansers)  are  4  in  the  aggregate  of  all  kinds,  including  in  such  limit  not  more  than  1  wood  duck.  Any 
person  at  any  time  may  possess  not  more  than  8  ducks  in  the  aggregate  of  all  kinds  (not  including  American 
and  red-breasted  mergansers),  but  not  more  than  1  wood  duck.  American  and  red-breasted  mergansers,  25 
singly  or  in  the  aggregate.  No  possession  limit  on  American  and  red-breasted  mergansers.  WARNING-  NOT 
MORE    THAN    ONE    DAY'S    BAG    LIMIT    MAY    BE    POSSESSED    OPENING    DAY. 

COOTS    (Poule-d'Eau)  :    November   18   to   December   27,  inclusive.     Bag   limit    10,   possession    limit    10. 

GEESE:  November  18  to  December  27,  inclusive.  Daily  bag  and  possession  limit  4,  including  in  such  limit  either 
2  Canada  geese  (including  Hutchinsons  or  Cackling  geese)  or  2  White-fronted  (locally  called  Speckled-belly) 
geese,   or   1   of  each. 

DOVES:    December   1   to   December  30.     Bag  limit   10,  possession   limit   10. 

SNIPE:   Closed   Season. 

SORA.* 

•  SORA  R.AIL— amall  bird,  84"  long,   brown   back,  brown  and  white  striped    belly,    black    face   and    throat,    slate    breast. 

September  1  to  October  30,  inclusive.    Bag  limit  25,  possession  limit  25. 
RAILS  and   GALLINULES.** 

••RAILS  and  GALLINULES — four  species:  King  Rail.  Clapper  Rail.  Florida  Gallinule  and  Purple  Gallinule.  The  Kine  and  Clapper  Rails  same 
size,  approximately  15".  King  Rail  chiefly  dark  above,  brown  breast,  striped  belly,  keeps  to  fresh  water.  Clapper  Rail  much  browner  breast, 
browner  back,  striped  belly.  Keeps  to  brackish  and  salt  water,  chiefly.  Gallinules.  similar  in  size.  13".  Florida  Gallinule — brown  above, 
slate  below,  scarlet  bill  with  a  yellow  tip  and  scarlet  forehead  shield.  Purple  Gallinule — purple  below,  green  back,  red  bill  with  a  yellow 
tip  and  a  bright  blue  forehead  shield. 

September   1   to   October   30,   inclusive.     Bag  limit   15,  possession  limit  15. 
WOODCOCK:    December  23   to  January  21,   inclusive.     Bag  limit  4,  possession  limit  8. 

SHOOTING  HOURS  FOR  DUCKS,  GEESE,  COOTS,  SORA  RAILS  AND  GALLINULES:— ONE-HALF  HOUR 
BEFORE  SUNRISE  TO  ONE  HOUR  BEFORE  SUNSET.  NOTE:  ON  OPENING  DAY  OF  SEASON  SHOOTING  CAN- 
NOT START  BEFORE  12:00  NOON.  ASK  FOR  FORM  OF  SHOOTING  SCHEDULES. 

SHOOTING  HOURS  FOR  WOODCOCK :— ONE-HALF  HOUR  BEFORE  SUNRISE  TO  SUNSET. 

SHOOTING  HOURS  FOR  DOVES:— 12:00  NOON  UNTIL  SUNSET. 

Use  of  bait  and  live  decoys  prohibited.  Legal  limit  of  migratory  game  birds  may  be  possessed  90  days  after 
the  close  of  the  season.  Hunters  of  ducks  and  geese  must  have  a  federal  duck  stamp  attached  to  their  state  hunting 
license  or  old  age  permit.  Duck  stamps  required  by  Federal  Government  can  be  obtained  from  U.  S.  Postoffice.  L^se 
of  rifles  or  guns  larger  than  a  10-gauge,  or  guns  capable  of  holding  more  than  3  shells  prohibited.  The  plug  used  in 
guns  must  be  incapable  of  being  removed  without  disassembling  gun.  Legal  possession  limits  of  resident  game  birds 
or  game  animals  may  be  possessed  up  to  within  30  days  of  the  opening  of  the  following  season. 

HUNTING    LICENSE,    RESIDENT .?      i.OO 

Required   of   all   hunters,    except   persons   over   GO  years  of  age  who  must  have  old  age  permit. 

NON-RESIDENT   HUNTING   LICENSE $   25.00 

TRAPPING  LICENSE $     2.00 

(Only  residents  permitted   to  trap) 

FUR  BUY'ER,  resident  license $   25.00 

FUR  BUYER,  non-resident $100.00 

FUR  DEALER,  resident   (Deposit  $500.00  required) $150.00 

.\'OX-RESIDEXT    DEALER.     (Deposit    $1,000.00    required)    $300.00 

DEPARTMENT  OF  WILD  LIFE  AND  FISHERIES 

STATE   OF   LOUISIANA 

KRXEST  S.    CLE:\IE\TS,    Commissioner 
Report    all    Violations   to   your    Nearest   Wild   Life   Enforcement   Agent 


U.  S.  POSTAGE 

2^    PAID 

PERMIT  No.  74 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


Louisiana  Deer  Hunting  Seasons  by  Parishes 

(Act  384  of  1948  Gives  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Authority  to  Set  Seasons 

on  Deer  Not  to  Exceed  Maximum  of  45  Days  During  the  Period  Beginning 

November  15,  1949,  and  Ending  January  10,  1950 

Compiled  by  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Ernest  S.  Clements,  Commissioner 


Parish 

Seasc 

n   Dates 

ACADIA 

Closed. 

ALLEN 

Closed. 

ASCENSION 

Nov.  15  to  30, 
inclusive. 

inclusive; 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1, 

ASSUMPTION 

Nov.  15  to  30, 
inclusive. 

inclusive; 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1, 

AVOYELLES 

Nov.  15  to  30, 
inclusive. 

inclusive; 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1, 

BEAUREGARD 

(Cosed  in  that  part  of  parish  lying  east  of 
State  Route  104.  Balance  of  parish  open 
from  Nov.   15  to   30,   inclusive;  Dec.   15 
to  Jan.   1,  inclusive.) 

BIENVILLE 

Closed. 

BOSSIER 

Closed. 

CADDO 

Closed. 

CALCASIEU 

Nov.  15  to  30, 
inclusive. 

inclusive; 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

CALDWELL 

Closed. 

CAMERON 

Closed. 

CATAHOULA 

Nov.  15  to  30, 
inclusive. 

inclusive; 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

CLAIBORNE 

Closed. 

CONCORDIA 

Nov.  15  to  30, 
inclusive. 

inclusive; 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

DE  SOTO 

Closed. 

E.   BATON  ROUGE 

Nov.  15  to  30, 
inclusive. 

inclusive 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

EAST   CARROLL 

Nov.  15  to  30, 
inclusive. 

inclusive 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

EAST  FELICIANA 

Closed. 

EV  \NGELINE 

Closed. 

FRANKLIN 

Nov.  15  to  30, 
inclusive. 

inclusive 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

GRANT 

Nov.  15  to  30,  inclusive 
inclusive.  (Excepting 

Dec.  15  to  Jan. 

Sundays) 

IBERIA 

Nov.  15  to  30 
inclusive. 

inclusive 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

IBERVILLE 

Nov.  15  to  30 
inclusive. 

inclusive 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan 

JACKSON 

Closed. 

JEFFERSON 

Nov.  15  to  30 
inclusive. 

inclusive 

Dec 

15  to  Jan 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS 

Closed. 

LAFAYETTE 

Closed. 

LAFOURCHE 

Nov.  15  to  30 
inclusive. 

inclusive 

Dec 

15  to  Jan 

LA  SALLE 

Nov.  15  to  30 
inclusive. 

inclusive 

Dec 

15  to  Jan 

LINCOLN 

Closed. 

LIVINGSTON 

Nov.  15  to  30 
inclusive. 

inclusive 

Dec 

15  to  Jan 

Parish 


Season   Dates 


Nov.  15  and  16,  25  and  26;  Dec.  16  and  17, 

30  and  31. 
Due  to  the  mortality  of  Deer  in   Madison 

Parish  it  was  found  necessary  to  curtail 

the  season. 


MOREHOUSE 

Nov.  15  to  30, 
inclusive. 

inclusive; 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1, 

NATCHITOCHES 

Closed. 

ORLEANS 

Closed. 

OUACHITA 

Closed. 

PLAQUEMINES 

Nov.  15  to  30, 
inclusive. 

inclusive; 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1, 

POINTE  COUPEE 

Nov.  15  to  30, 
inclusive. 

inclusive; 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1, 

RAPIDES 

Closed. 

RED   RIVER 

Closed. 

RICHLAND 

Closed. 

SABINE 

Closed. 

ST.   BERNARD 

Nov.  15  to  30, 
inclusive. 

inclusive; 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

ST.  CHARLES 

Nov.  15  to  30, 
inclusive. 

inclusive; 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

ST.   HELENA 

Nov.  15  to  30, 
inclusive. 

inclusive; 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

ST.  JAMES 

Nov.  15  to  30, 
inclusive. 

inclusive; 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

ST.  JOHN 

Nov.  15  to  30, 
inclusive. 

inclusive. 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

ST.   LANDRY 

Nov.  15  to  30, 
inclusive. 

inclusive 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

ST.   MARTIN 

Nov.  15  to  30, 
inclusive. 

inclusive 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

ST.   MARY 

Nov.  15  to  30, 
inclusive. 

inclusive 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

ST.   TAMMANY 

Nov.  15  to  30, 
inclusive. 

inclusive 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

TANGIPAHOA 

Nov.  15  to  30 
inclusive. 

inclusive 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

TENSAS 

Nov.  15  to  30 
inclusive. 

inclusive 

Dec 

15  to  Jan. 

TERREBONNE 

Nov.  15  to  30 
inclusive. 

inclusive 

Dec 

15  to  Jan 

UNION 


Closed  in  that  portion  of  Union  Parish 
west  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad 
from  the  Arkansas  line  via  Litroe.  Dean, 
Haile,  Spencer  and  Sterington.  Balance 
of  parish  open  Nov.  15  to  30,  inclusive; 
Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  inclusive. 


VERMILION 

Nov.  15  to  30, 
inclusive. 

inclusive; 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1, 

VERNON 

Nov.  15  to  30, 
inclusive. 

inclusive; 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1, 

WASHINGTON 

Closed. 

WEBSTER 

Closed. 

W.   BATON  ROUGE 

Nov.  15  to  30, 
inclusive. 

inclusive 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1, 

WEST   CARROLL 

Closed. 

WEST  FELICIANA 

Closed. 

WINN 


Nov.  15  to  30,  inclusive;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1, 
inclusive.  (Excepting  Sundays) 


PREVENT   FOREST   FIRES— WATCH   CAMP    FIRES— SAVE   OUR  GAME 


